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Vienna, March 4, 1779. 

Joseph the Second was born on the 13th of March, 
1741, at a most critical period of his mother’s reign; a 
few months after the decease of her father, Charles the 
Sixth, when she was reduced to fiy from Vienna to the 
Hungarians, for shelter and protectiun. He was com. 
mitted to the care of the Marshal Prince Buttiani, while 
still a child; but at that time and even long afterwards, 
he gave few or no indications of an active and superior 
mind. Extreme timidity, accompanied with awkward. 
ness and embarrassment, characterised his manners. 
Reserved in his deportment, and manifesting neither 
military ardour nor aptitude fur business, he was con- 
sidered as incapable of ever conducting public affairs. 
So convinced was the empress queen of her eldest son 
being deficient in talents, that, when alone with those in 
whom she reposed a confidence, she frequently complained 
of the unjust caprice of Fortune, who destined the throne 
toa prince deetitute of ability, while a youth, adorned 
with every quality requisite for governing mankind, was 
excluded from power. In making this remark, she al- 
luded to the Archduke Charles, her second son, for whom 
she had conceived the strongest predilection. Equally 
preposseseed against Joseph she hardly enquired of the 
masters to whom his education was committed, what 
progress he made in his studies. It was not till after 
his brother's decease that he began to be known and 
considered, either by his parents or by the court. 

Towards the conclusion of the late war, in 1761, when 


and distinguish himeelf, by demanding per- 
mission to serve against the Prussians. This first dis- 
play of energy was, nevertheless, overruled, and his 
request rejected; not so much on account of any appre- 
hensions relative to his personal safety, as from a wish 
to repress and to retain him still in obscurity. Though 
Francis, no less than the empress, treated him with such 
severity, Joseph submitted in silence; uttered no com- 
plaint, concealed his very wishes, and endeavoured care- 
fully to avoid any subject of competition which might 
awaken his father's jealousy. But Marshal Battiani, his 
governor, who knew him well, and had studied his cha- 
racter, made no scruple of declaring to his own particular 
friends, that “ the archduke was not what he seemed ; 
that those who judged of him by appearances would be 
ultimately mistaken : and that his real disposition, as well 
as capacity, never would be unfolded to the world till 
afer the emperor’s death." Time has already proved 
the truth of this prediction. 

It isincontestable that Francis, throughout the whole 
course of his life, did not manifest any warm attachment 
for his eldest son. All his partiality, like Maria Theresa’s, 
was reserved for the Archduke Charles; a prince who is 
universally allowed to possess very extraordinary endow- 
ments, He was born in February, 1745, and expired at 
Vienna in 1761, when he had scarcely completed his 
sixteenth year. While children, his elder brother Joseph 
and he never lived in amity, and us they advanced to- 
watds manhood, the alienation between them, fomented 
by many causes, naturally increased. Charles, if in- 
Censed, did not scruple sumetimes to say, that “he had 
the advantage in birth, Joseph being only son to the 
gteat duke of Tuscany, while le himself was the son of 
theemperor.” ‘The assertion was, nevertheless, not quite 
accurate, since Francis was only elected to the imperial 
dignity, and crowned at Frankfort, in September, 1745, 
Seven months subsequent to the Archduke Charles's birth. 

By the concurring testimony of all who remember 
him, he appears to have been a youth of uncommon and 

_ almost premature talents; bold, lively, and enterprising 
beyond his years. But his temper was irasciblo, and his 
disposition misehievous, as well as intractable, Such an 
union of ability and of violence, fanned by parental par- 
tiality, might, it was apprehended, have produced un- 
Pleasunt if not dangerous consequences, from the ani- 
Mosity between him and his brother Joseph, if Charles 
had attained to riper years, He was himself so sensible 
of the disturbances likely to arise in the imperial family 
from this cause, that in his ast hours he avowed it to the 
empress, his mother. When he lay dying, and she sat 
by him on the bed, dissolved in tears, he said to her, 
taking her hand in his, “Madam, do not lament so bit- 
terly my approaching end ; for, had I lived, I should have 
'ven you much greater cause of sorrow.” He expired 
® fow hours afterwards, meeting the approaches of death 
With the utmost firmness and courage. 

Some months previous to this event, the Archduke 
Joseph, then in his twentieth year, was married in Octo- 
ber, 1760, to Elizabeth Maria, Infanta of Parma. She 
Was daughter of Don Philip, Duke of Parma; and as her 
mother, 8 princess of France, was the eldest of Louis the 
Fifteenth’s children, the Infanta consequently descended 


tia—Attach 
tia. 


on both sides from the house of Bourbon. Her father, 
Don Philip, one of the most amiable princes of our time, 
is snid to have perished by a death equally tragical and 
singular, I have been assured from high authority, that 
while hunting in the woods of Colorno, near Parma, in 
July, 1765, he was missed by his attendants, and that 
when they found him, he was already half devoured by 
his own hounds; only some mutilated remains of his 
own body being discovered. It is supposed that having 
been thrown from his horse, the dogs might have tasted 
of his blood, and fallen upon him as he lay stunned or 
insensible on the ground. I am, nevertheless, far from 
venturing to guarantee a story, which seems to partake 


too much of the marvellous easily to challenge belief, and | 


which is denied at Parma, where. Don Philip’s death is 
attributed to the small-pox. His daughter’s history con- 
tains, however, circumstances scarcely less extraordinary, 
which stand upon such testimony as it is difficult to con- 
trovert, or to call in question. 

Elizabeth Maria, of Parma, who was born in the same 
year with her husband, the Archduke Joseph, though 


agreeable in her person, possessed no pretensions to be | 


termed beautiful. She had the deep complexion of a | 
Spaniard, which was contrasted to her disadvantage at 
Vienna, by a comparison with the fair and delicate skins 
of the archduchesses, her sisters-in-law, some of whom 
might then rank with the most lovely young women in 
Europe. Her mouth was pretty, her teeth fine, and her 
eyes animated ; but, when silent or thoughtful, her coun- 
tenance lost all its attractions. I have seen many por- 
traits of her, in particular two, which are at the castle of 
Presburg, in Hungary, both of them painted by the 
Archduchess Christina, and probably flattering resem- 
blances. They exactly correspond. to the foregoing de- 
scription, and convey the idea of a dark Spanish woman, 
with a long contour of face, and black sparkling eyes. 
Her understanding was cultivated, and her mind 
highly accomplished. She painted, and performed on 
many instruments of music, particularly on the violin, in 
a masterly manner; her active temper impelling her con- 
tinually to some new pursuit or employment. Above all, 


she possessed the talent of interesting and amusing the | 


archduke, her husband, when alone. But her talents and 
accomplishments were alike obscured by a melancholy, 


which, whether purely constitutional, or the result of | 


other causes, became so habitual and inveterate as to 
absorb all the other features of her character. No plea- 


sur2s, and no endeavours on the part of those about her, | 


could ever surmount this gloom, which, far from dimin- 
ishing, appeared to acquire force from time. In every 
part of her story there is something enigmatical and 
mysterious, not easy to penctrarey hich powerfully in- 

I have been assured that when the noblemen who were 
commissioned by the court of Vienna to demand her in 
marriage for the Archduke Joseph, arrived at Parma, 
and were presented to her, she addressed herself to them 
with great earnestness: “I am,” said she, “ exceedingly 
flattered by so distinguished a preference over the other 


princesses of Europe, as their imperial majesties have | 


shown, in choosing me for the wife of their eldest son jan 
alliance as much above my merits as beyond my expect- 
ations. I have only to regret, that the trouble which 
they have given themselves will be entirely ineffectual, 
since I am well convinced that I shall not live long 
enough to answer the views designed by my marriage.” 


Whether this story be literally true or not, there is no — 


doubt that, from the day of her quitting Parma to that of 
her death, she constantly persevered in belicving and as- 


serting that her life would be short. Piety, as well as | 


love, were supposed to be the causes of so extraordinary 
a persuasion. Her disposition, naturally pensive and re- 
ligions, was capable of deep impressions, and of strong 
attachments. A report prevailed, to which some degrce 
of probability is due, that she had disposed of her heart 
and affections before she quitted Italy. It is certain that 
she expressed her wishes to have been permitted to take 
the veil, and to retire into a nunnery; a request which 
added force to the former suspicion. 

On her first arrival at Vienna, she was received by the 
emperor and empress with every demonstration of joy 
and pleasure. The marriage was solemnised, and she 
soon acquired an interest in the affections of the arch- 
duke, her husband, of which he gave her the strongest 
proofs, Whenever she went to the theatre, or elsewhere 
in public, he rarely failed to accompany her, usually car- 
ried her cloak on his arm, and manifested in all his 
actions the part which he took in her felicity. This 
conduct excited the greater surprise, as he had univer- 
sally been accused of insensibility towards women; and 
those who thought they knew his character best, pro- 
nounced him incapable or unfit for a state of matrimo- 
nial happiness. She behaved, on her part, towards him 
with great external attention, though it is supposed that 
her heart remained untouched and unaffected by the tes- 
timonies of his passion. While in public, or in society, 
she, indeed, endeavoured to assume a degree of cheerful- 
ness; but no sooncr was she retired to her own apart- 
ment, than she sunk into melancholy and dejection. As 
her favourite topic of meditation and conversation was 
death, she anxiously seized every occasion of being alone, 
and of indulging, without restraint, her reflections on this 
subject. 

The archduchess’s pregnancy, which took place in 
1761, was a natural subject of joy to the imperial family. 
She lay in of a daughter, who was named Theresa, after 
the empress queen, and of whom she herself was pas- 


sionately fond. But, neither the feelings of a mother, the ' 


attachment manifested by her husband, nor the prospect 
of her own elevation to the highest dignity of the German 
empire, could dissipate her habitual melancholy. With 
unconcern and indifference, she heard of the measures 
taken to secure the Archduke Joseph's election as King 
of the Romans; and she seemed to feel no interest in his 


approaching coronation at Frankfort. “ These things,” 
said she frequently, “regard not me. I shall never live 
to be Queen of the Romans.” Far from concealing her 
opinion on a point so delicate, she made no scruples of 
declaring it to the empress, to her sisters-in-law, the 


_ archduchesses, and to the ladies in attendance about her 


person. However strange or incredible the fact may ap- 
pear, it is incontrovertible. Many women of the highest 
rank, and most unimpeached veracity, in Vienna, assure 
me that they have heard the archduchess frequently pre- 
dict her own dissolution as imminent. The empress 
queen herself, made no secret of it at the time, and has 
confirmed the truth of the anecdote within these few 
months past. 

“ More than once,” said a lady to me lately, when con- 
versing on the subject,—“I have attempted to oppose 
ridicule, as well as reason, to the archduchess’s prepos- 
session, but she remained immovable, and always per- 
sisted that she should die soon. One day as she held 
this language, I said to her, ‘ Est il donc possible que 
votre altesse oublie qu'elle a une fille qu’elle aime ten- 
drément? Et peut elle la quitter avec tant de sang froid 
et d’indifference ?’—* Vous croyez donc,’ answered the 
princess, que je vous laisserai mon jeune?’ which was 
the appellation by which she always called her daughter. 
‘Oh! ma foi, non! vous ne la garderez tout au plus, que 
six ou septans.’” This reply will appear the more extra- 
ordinary, when I add, that the child died at the age of 
about seven years, and consequently that her mother’s 
prediction was literally accomplished. 

In the summer of the year 1763, she was a second 
time declared to be pregnant; but, as she advanced to- 
wards the term of her delivery, a persuasion that her 
death approached acquired new force. She was, notwith- 
standing, to all appearance, in a state of perfect health. 
The Archduchess Christina, since married to Prince Al- 
bert, of Saxony, enjoyed a distinguished place in her af- 
fection and friendship. To her the Archduchess Joseph 
not only declared that she should die before the end of 
the year, but she laid her a bet ef it! The circumstance 
was public, and generally known at thetime. Returning 
in the autumn to Vienna from the palace of Luxembourg, 
where the court had passed the summer, when the car- 
riage reached the summit of the hill whence the city 
is seen, she was seized with a shivering, und exclaimed 
that she was about to die. 

The month of November, nevertheless, arrived, without 
any apparent symptoms to justify her prediction, or pre- 
possession ; but she persisted in it. On the eighteenth, 
at night, as she was sitting in her own apartment, an 
clock which stood there strack several ties after . 


“it ought to have ceased. This accident, probably caused 


by some disorder in the springs or mechanism, appeared 
to the archduchess to be supernatural. She turned pale, 
and on the ladies who were with her enquiring the 
cause; “It is the signal,” said she, “that calls me 
away,” pointing to the clock. She continued, notwith- 
standing, in health, till the following day, the nineteenth 
of November, which was the anniversary of her birth, 
when she had completed her twenty-second year. In the 
morning the Archduchess Christina rallied her on her 
absurd apprehensions, for which no visible cause was to 
be perceived or assigned. Except the inconvenience and 
indisposition necessarily uttached to her advanced state 
of pregnancy, she had no bodily complaint. 

‘Towards the evening, as she was walking across her 
chamber, she suddenly fell, or rather sunk down on her 
knees. They immediately ‘laid her on a couch, and sent 
for medical assistance. A fever showed itself, and shortly 
afterwards the small-pox appeared. She became delirious 
in the course of the disorder, during which time, in the 
incoherence of insanity, she uttered a thousand wild ex- 
pressions. As she called on many persons by name, 
whom she imagined she saw about her bed, it was sup- 
posed by such as attributed her dejection to love, that 
she fancied she beheld the object of her first passion, the 
Italian lover, who had always reigned in her affections; 
For some days before she died, no hopes of her recovery 
were entertained, and she expired on the 27th of Novem- 
ber, 1763, afler struggling with the malady about a week. 
The archduke, her husband, who had attended her 
through every stage of the distemper, scarcely quitted her 
bedside till she breathed her last. Sinking under excess 
of grief, added to the fatigue which he had undergone, 
his attendants were obliged to carry him away by force 
from so affecting a scene. Joseph was long inconsolable 
for her loss, and still retains the warmest attachment to 
her memory. He loves to talk of her, to dwell on her 
praises, and to show her picture, which he wears in the 
case of his watch, and which I myself have seen. The 
young archduchess Theresa, according to her mother’s 
prediction, died, as I have already mentioned, soon after 
she had completed her seventh year, in January, 1770; 
a circumstance which naturally renewed his sorrow. 

After so minute a recital of the circumstances that 
preceded and accompanied the death of the emperor's 
first wife, I feel it indispensable to subjoin my opinion of 
the degree of credit due to them. Certainly, if human 
testimony can prove any fact, there is the strongest 
imaginable in favour of the archduchess’s predictions; 
namely, that of the empress queen herself, her daugh- 
ters, and half the ladies of the court. It seems difficult 
to suppose, or to assign an adequate reason why they 
should deceive themselves, or impose upon others. Bat 
we must make great all for credulity and super- 
stition. It is likewise to be remembered, that the Prin- 
cess of Parma, from whatever cause, was a woman of a 
nervous, melancholy habit, who always saw death before 
her distempered imagination. When under the influence 
of low spirits, she said she should not Jive long, and that 
her child would not survive her many years. If the 
events thus foretold had not happened, they would have 
been ridiculed and forgotten, But their’ accidental ac- 
complisbment gives them celebrity; and when we add, | 


besides, the love of the marvellous, so common in human - 


nature, we shall not find any thing very extraordinary or 
incredible in the anecdotes above related. —— 
Scarcely more than four months after the decease of 
his wife, in April, 1764, the Archduke Joseph was elected 
and crowned King of the Romans ; an event which served 
equally to occupy the imperial court, and to dissipate its 
gloom. But he was not easily induced to think of a 
second marriage, for every proposition of which nature 
he expressed the strongest repugnance. Wearied-by the 
importunities of his father, the emperor, more than in- 
duced by his mother’s entreaties, and being, himself, de- 
sirous of male issue, he reluctantly consented at length to 
gratify their wishes. A considerable degree of embarrass- 
ment and imcertainty occurred, nevertheless, in the choice 
of a person to supply the place of the deceased archduchess. 
There were many parties in the court, and each hada 
favourite object of selection. Elizabeth of Brunswick, 
who was since married to the prince royal of Prussia, 
certainly nourished hopes or expectations of marrying 
the King of the Romans, and was mentioned to the em- 
press queen, but without effect. The Princess Donna 
Benedicta, of Portugal, youngest daughter of the late 
king, had very nearly been chosen. She was at that 
time just nineteen, beautiful in her person, and in all re- 
spects an eligible alliance. Some overtures, not amount- 
ing to a formal demand, were made on the subject to the 
court of Lisbon, and favourably received. The Countess 
Tarocca, one of the late emperor’s most intimate friends 
and confidants, warmly recommended and supported the 
Portuguese princess. Count Dietrichstein, master of the 
horse, enforced Madame de Tarocca’s recommendation, 
and offered to go-in person for her to Lisbon. But 
Francis, informed that from her figure sbe did not seem 
likely to produce children, rejected the alliance; a circum- 
stance justly regretted in the sequel, by himself, and 
by every one else. i 
After long indecision, the choice seemed, from neces- 
sity rather than inclination, to lie between two princesses, 
Maria Josepha of Bavaria, and Maria Cunegonda of 
Saxony. The latter, who was youngest daoghter of 
Augustus the Third, King of Poland, appeared for some 
time likely to obtain the preference. Her interests were 
strongly eustained by the Archduchess Christina, who 
being herself attached to Prince Albert of Saxony, 
naturally desired to cement by every means the connec- 
tion with that family and country, as calculated to faci- 
litate her own wishes and objects. The Princess Cune- 
gonda was born in November, 1740, only four months 
before the King of the Romans. She had not indeed the 
pretensions to persoval beauty with which Voltaire has 
decorated her namesake, the daughter of the Baron de 
Thunder-ten-Tronek, in “Candide.” But neither was 
her Bavarian rival more favoured by nature in that re- 
spect. Joseph consented to see her, in order to form an 
opinion, and subsequently consult his own inclinations. 
In the summer of the year 1764, it was contrived that 
they should meet, as if by accident, at a littie hunting 
party not far from the baths of Toplitz, in Bohemia, near 
the Saxon frontiers, hither the Prineess Cuneyonda 
repairing on horseback, was met by the king of the 
Romans. Their interview was short, but decisive, 
Joseph having declined any further efforts to obtain her 
hand. As some sort of recompense for so mortifying a 
rejection, the court of Vienna has since mterested itself 
in her affairs, by procuring her election as co-adjutrix té 
the abbeys of Essen and Thorn, about three years ago. 
It is curious to consider the wide interval betwee an 
abbess and an empress; between the obscure direction of 
a female convent, in a sequestered part of Germany, and 
the lustre of the imperial crown. But the Saxon princess 
has probably had reason to rejoice in an exclusion which 
leaves her at least liberty, independenct, and competence; 
while the unfortunate Bavarian, selected in her place, 
presented to the world a spectacle of the highest rank, 
united with the greatest misery. a 
Maria Josepha of Bavaria was two years older than 
her intended husband, having been born in March, 1739. 
Daughter to Charles the Seventh, Emperor of Gerinany, 
Maria Theresa’s inveterate enemy, at the commence- 
ment of her reign, she seemed to be precluded by her 
birth and connections from so close an alliance’with the 
house of Austria. But these ancient hereditary animosi- 
ties were overlooked from reasons of convenience,. or 
obliterated by motives of state. Some vague expectations 
and claims upon the Bavarian succession, founded on the 
possible extinction of the reigning line, in the person of 
the Elector Maximilian, brother to the princess; con- 
duced likewise, as is believed, to determine the choice in 
her favour. The event.then foreseen, having since taken 
place, has given rise to the war which actually subsists 
between Austria and Prussia. While the marriage was 
still undetermined, the empress queen, desirous of hear- 
ing the private sentiments entertained relative to the per- 
sons of the two princesses, Saxon and Bavarian, took 
occasion to consult a nobleman of the court on the sub- 
ject; requesting him to inform her, candidly, which of 
them he would prefer, if it was his own case. As he had 
seen them both, and was a professed admirer of female 
charms, no man could be more able to form a judgment. 
But though accustomed to converse with her majesty in 


the most unreserved manner, and to speak very freely to | 


her on almost every topic, he felt the question to be 
peculiarly delicate, and therefore wished to decline giving. 
his opinion or advice. Maria Theresa pressing him 
nevertheless to speak his sentiments, and assuring him 
that he could not offend her by any remarks or observ- 


ations, however severe; “ Je vous avoue donc, madame,” - 


answered he, “ que si j'etais le maitre de mes actions, je 
ne voudrais ni l'une ni l'autre: mais, le couteau aa 
gosier, et devant absolument en prendre une, je choisirais 


plutot la Bavaroise, parceque au moins a.t-elle de la gorge.” 


The empress, far from being hurt, or affecting any 
gravity, laughed heartily at the reason assigned for his 
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WALDIE’S LITE RARY OMNIBUS. 


_ preference, which she admitted to be an excellent one, 


"and by no means devoid of foundation, Tfie nobleman 


to whom I allude, related to me, himself, this anecdote. © 

On the fifteenth of January, 1765, the Princess Maria 
Josepha having arrived at Vienna from Munich, the mar- 
riage ceremony was immediately performed, without even 
allowing her previously to change her diess, which was 
a riding habit. I am assured by persons who were pre- 


_ sent on the occasion, that she was at that time by no 


means an object of aversion; though she possessed'neither 
the elegance nor the accomplishments of her predeces- 
sor the Infanta of Parma. Her husband himself ap- 
peared tu be not dissatisfied with her, and it was hoped 
that the pleasing or conciliating qualities of her mind and 
disposition might compensate for the want of personal 
attractions. Even her enemies admit that she was 
amiable, obliging, affable to all, and disposed to every 
kind or benevolent sentiment; but her understanding 
‘was narrow, as well as deficient in cultivation. Humble 
even to obsequiousness in her behaviour towards Joseph, 
whom she loved with ardour, she vainly tried by every 
means to acquire some interest in his affections. Her 
caresses and her fondness only tended still more to alien- 
ate his heart. 

I do not consider myself at liberty to divulge all that 
I may know, relative to the person of the unfortunate 
princess in question, nor, from the peculiarity of the sub- 
ject, could such a disclosure be made without wounding 
decorum. It is certain that she had natural defects, 
which prevented the great object of their” alliance; 
namely, her producing children. These defects, from 
their very nature, could not, or ought not, to have been 


~ “unknown to the elector of Bavaria her brother; and it 


was no less injudicious than it was in fact dishonoura- 
‘ble not to have declared them previous to the treaty of 
marriage. By the confession of the king of the Romans 


. himself, the nuptials were scarcely consummated, though 


she was once believed to be enceinte; and on that ac- 
count, when the rest of the imperial family went into the 
Tyrol, in the summer of the year 1765, she remained be- 
hind at Vienna. But all expectation of issue from the 
union, having soon vanished, Joseph even ceased to co- 
habit with her, and expressed towards her only disgust. 
The recollection of his first wife increased his dislike to 
the second, of which he made no secret to those with 
whom he lived on terms of intimacy. As if to complete 
the misfortune of the queen of the Romans, a violent 
scorbutic humour, that covered her face and body with 
eruptions, rendered it impossible to approach her without 
sentiments of repugnance. Joseph, in the bitterness of 
his vexation, lamented his destiny at being united to her. 
A lady of the court, with whom he lived in the closest 
friendship, and who, from her virtues, as well as from the 
superiority of her mind, merited all his confidence, has 
assured me that he used frequently to come to her, in 
order, by her consoling conversation and society, to dis- 
sipate his chagrin. Disclosing to her his domestic vex- 
ations, and contrasting the personal as well as mental 
qualities of his first and second wife ; “ Ma femme,” said 
he, “ me devient insupportable. Je n’y resiste plus. On 
veut que j’ae des enfans. Le moyen d’en avoir? Encore, 
si je pourrais mettre le bout du doigt sur la plus petite 
partie de sou corps, qui n’était pas couverte de boutons, 
je tacherais d’avoir des enfans.” Anne of Cleves could 
not have been more odious to Henry the Eighth than 
was the Bavarian to Joseph the Second. 

Of all the imperial family, the Emperor Francis alone 
treated her with tenderness, protected and sheltered her. 
The goodness of his heart, and the mildness of his na- 
ture, inclined him to pity a wretched princess, who was 
more an object of compassion than of detestation. But 
his death, which took place only seven months after her 
marriage, filled up the measure of her misfortunes. On 
the arrival of the intelligence from Inspruck at Vienna, 
she wept bitterly, often exclaiming in the anguish of her 
feelings, * Ah! Malheureuse! j’ai perdue mon seul ap- 
pui!” Joseph, by his father’s decease, became emperor ; 
bat the increase of dignity produced ge amelioration of 
the young empress’s condition. During the remainder 
of her life, which was only a series of privations and mor- 
tifications, she saw herself neglected, despised, and 
abandoned. Even her mother-in-law, the empress queen, 
though naturally beneficent and kind to all, yet is said to 
have behaved towards her with coldness. The Arch- 
duchess Christina, who had always opposed the alliance, 
was at no pains to conceal her aversion for the Bavarian 
princess. Joseph, neither mollified by her submission, 
nor touched by her attachment, continued to treat her 
with contemptuous neglect; though her consciousness of 
being displeasing to him was such, and her apprehension 
of him so strong, that she would tremble and turn pale, 
whenever he entered the room. 

Death at length released them from their mutual 
wretchedness. The young empress sickened of the 
small-pox, in the month of May, 1767, and the symptoms 
from the beginning were of the most alarming nature. 
Maria Theresa caught the distemper from her daughter- 
in-law, but recovered. As long as his mother remained 
in health, the emperor excused himself from visiting his 
wife, under pretence that he should incur the danger of 
communicating to the empress queen so fatal a disorder. 
It was in vain that the unhappy princess, apprehensive 
of her approaching end, ardently requested once more to 
see her husband. She even wrote to him, as it is said, 
to demand this last proof of his regard. Joseph still 
continued inflexible; but, after fis mother had con- 
tracted the same malady, there,remained no longer any 
decent excuse for his refusal. He then visited the dying 
empress, and expressed his concern for her situation. The 
species of small-pox which she had contracted, was of so 
mulignant a kind, that it is affirmed, she mortified in 
many parts of her body before death. Portions of her 
face became black and putrid, so that had she even suir- 
vived, she would have become an object too hideous for 
sight. Under such circumstances, lier dissolution, which 
took place on the 28th of Muy, 1767, could only be re- 
garded as a fortunate release. It is not a little singular, 
that the two wives of Joseph the Second should both have 
been carried off by the same distemper, in the course of 
three years and a half; after having constituted, one his 
felicity, and the other his misfortune. He has constantly 
rejected all propositions of entering a third time into the 
married state, and it is believed that he will persist in his 


determination. 


During the life of the first archduchess, to whom he 
was tenderly attached, Joseph was never supposed to feel 
a distinguishing preference for any other woman. Even 
after her decease, he remained so long a prey to grief, 
that the empress queen herself did not scruple to en- 


courage and request the most beautiful or accomplished 
women of the court to endeavour to rouse him from his 
dejection. His secund marriage, far from renewing the 
happiness that he had experienced in the first, only ren- 


dered him by comparison more wretched. In such a 


situation, it was no less natural than venial that he should 
form an attachment, at least of mind, to some object. 
Among the ladies of the highest quality at Vienna, might 
justly be accounted Mademoiselle de Battiani. As she 
was the daughter of Marshal Prince Battiani, who had 
been Joseph’s governor, their acquaintance commenced 
at a very early period of their lives. Her person, if not 
beautiful, was elegant and interesting; her mind and 
manners pleasing, no less than accomplished. When 
very young, she had been married to Count Windisch- 
gratz, a match which’ was always considered as one 
formed by mutual inclination. 

Driven by domestic infelicity to find consolation and 
amusement abroad, the emperor, during several years 
previous, as well as subsequent, to the death of his second 
wife, showed towards Madame de Windischgratz the 
most constant and distinguished attention. In a select 
society with her, the Countess Esterhazi her sister, and 
a few others of both sexes, he was accastomed to pass 
most of his evenings. Among the number of persons 
usually admitted, was Count Choteck, for whom it was 
supposed that she felt a much greater partiality than for 
Joseph. But as she always treated his imperial majesty 
with marks of regard and predilection, he appears neither 
to have felt or expressed any jealousy on that account. 
His passion, if such it can with propriety he denominated, 
was unquestionably nut of a nature to exact any sacrifices 
incompatible with female honour. Whether the modera- 
tion of his desires, or the virtue of the countess, formed 
her best security, it is certain that her character never 
suffered any just attaint from the emperor’s assiduities. 
They had for their principal, if not sole object, her con- 
versation and society. Content with this interegurse, he 
probably aspired to nothing beyond it, and was rather 
to be considered as her friend and companion than as 
her lover. 


Madame de Windischgratz’s health and constitution, . 


which were naturally delicate, having suffered so much 
from the severe climate of Austria that she was menaced 
with a consumption, the baths and air of Pisa were re- 
commended. She accordingly repaired thither some 
years ago, accompanied by her husband. After passing 
about twelve months in Italy, she returned to Vienna, 
apparently in perfect health, and completely recovered. 
Far from appearing to have sustained any diminution by 
absence, on the contrary the emperor's attachment and 
attentions redoubled towards her. But with the approach 
of winter, her complaints, which had lain dormant for 
some months, reviving with violence, soon assumed a 
dangerous aspect; and all the symptoms of a confirmed 
disorder of the lungs manifested themselves. In this 
situation, Joseph showed her proofs of partiality, which, 
while they did honour to the goodness of his heart, suf- 
ficiently proved that his attachment had for its principal 
object qualities unconnected with personal beauty; as 
she was rendered unable to partake of public diversions, 
or even to appear in company, he used to pass almost 
every evening at her house. In the months of February 


and March, 1777, when her cough had so enfeebled her | 
that she was no longer in a state to converse, he not only 


continued his visits, but, in order to amuse and enliven 
her, was accustomed to read to her for several hours at a 
time. 

Soon afterwards, in April, 1777, being then about to 
visit France, he went on the morning of his departure, 
to take a last leave of Madame de Windischgratz: an 
interview which must have been extremely painful, as 
both were equally conscious that they should probably 
see each other no more. A lady of the court told me, 
that she accidentally passed the emperor, as he was as- 
cending the staircase which led to the countess’s apart- 
ment. She added, that he stopped, with intent to speak to 
her, but his voice, which was almost choked, betrayed 
his agitation and distress. In effect, they never met 
again, as Madame de Windischgratz died in the follow- 
ing month. It is natural to suppose that he must have 
been very deeply sensible to such an event. I am 
nevertheless assured that, if he was so, he expressed at 
least no extraordinary concern, nor manifested much 
emotion on receiving the intelligence; a circumstance 
only to be explained by supposing that he could not be 
ignorant of, or unprepared for it, the nature of her dis- 
order leaving no hope of her recovery. When the inform- 
ation reached him, it must likewise be recollected that 
he was distant from her, and surrounded at Paris by a 
thousand objects calculated to occupy or distract his at- 
tention. 

Whatever was the nature of the emperor’s attachment 
to her, whether it partook most of esteem or of tender- 


ness, his heart appears to have been by no means shut 


against other impressions, even during her life. Pre- 
viuus to her decease, he had already manifested a strong 
partiality for the Princess Charles Lichtenstein, who, if 
she did not supplant Madame de Windischgratz in his 
majesty’s affections, at least occupied a very distinguished 
place in his regard. When the latter was no more, Jo- 
seph transferred all his attentions to the princess, and 
they continue to subsist, at this moment, in their full 
force. She is deughter of the Count of Oettingue Spiel- 
berg, and may be now four and thirty vears of age. As 
long ago asthe year 1761, she married Prince Charles 
Lichtenstein, one of the most gallant, amiable, and hand- 
some noblemen of the imperial court. Her person is 
pleasing, and though her features cannot be esteemed 
regular, their expression is admirable. Her mouth is 
peculiarly beautiful, and over her whole figure is diffused 
an air of modesty, intelligence, and dignity, rarely blend- 
ed in any woman. She possesses, besides, an enlarged 
and cultivated mind, a fund of amusing conversation, and 


powers of entertaining, as well as improving, very supe- 


rior to the generality of her sex in Vienna. In mention- 
ing these particulars, I speak, in some measure, from my 
own knowledge, added to information, as I have the ho- 
nour to be personally acquainted with her. 

Flattered, as she unquestionably is, with the partiality, 
and gratified by the attentions of the first crowned head 
in Europe, she has invariably acted with such caution 
and regard to her own honour as to maintain, unsullied, 
the purity of her character. No person here ventures to 
suppose, and still less to assert, that she has yielded to 
him any thing inconsistent with the strictest virtue. She 
is the object of his affection and friendship, not his mis- 
tress. Those who know her entertain the firmest con- 
viction, ¥ even if the emperor's solicitations were ever 


so strong, yet her sense of what she owes to her family 
and herself, added to a religious and serious turn of mind, 
would render her superior to seduction. But Joseph’s 
attachment to her is not personal, in the ordinary ac- 
ceptation of the term; though it may be difficult to say 
what are the precise limits which his moderation, or her 
principles, affix to the connection. She rarely or never 
receives him alone, though she sees him continually at 
her own house, as well as in private society. Even at 
the theatre a lady constantly remains in the box with 
her, when his majesty is there. A conduct the reverse 
of the late emperor’s,; who, when in the Princess of 
Auersberg’s box, never admitted any intrusion, and 
locked it on the inside. It is in the conversation of the 
Princess Charles Lichtenstein that Joseph finds the most 
pleasing relaxation from public business, as well as from 
private disquietude; and this confidence probably forms 
the principal tie by which they are united. She dis- 
claims even the smallest political influence or credit with 
him. I have heard her do so; while he, on his side, fre- 
quently cites, as a maxim, from which no sovereign 
should deviate, that “ Princes never ought to allow a wo- 
man, let her merit or talents be what they may, to ac- 
quire an ascendency over their affections, on account of 
the political consequences which almost always result 
from such a passion.” 

At this very time, his imperial majesty usually passes 
four evenings every week with the Princess Charles 
Lichtenstein, and a little circle chiefly composed of fe- 
males. The ladies are, besides the princess herself, her 
sister, the Countess Ernest Kaunitz, her sister-in-law, the 
Princess Francis Lichtenstein, and the two Princesses 
Clari and Kinski. Marshal Lacy, who has been attached 
near twenty years to the Princess Francis Lichtenstein, 
is generally admitted into this select society ; and Count 
Rosemberg, the lord chamberlain, is likewise somctimes 
of the party. He is one of the most pleasing noblemen 
of the imperial court; who, under a cold exterior, con-. 
ceals qualities equally solid and ingratiating. Polished 
in his manners, cultivated in his understanding, and 
highly acceptable to his master, if he possessed ambition 
equal to his talents, it is probable that he might, at some 
future time, act a conspicuous part on the political thea- 
tre. But his love of pleasure, joined to the indolence of 
his temper, will retain him always in the shade. Neither 
Prince Charles Lichtenstein nor his brother, Prince Fran- 
cis, ever presume to invade this coterie, though their 
wives compose its most interesting parts. The French 
ambassador, Monsieur de Breteuil, at his particular re- 
quest, was once or twice allowed to be there. Fi inding, 
however, that his presence was not acceptable to the em- 
peror, and that it imposed a degree of restraint on the 
pleasures of the company, he withdrew himself. 

The persons above named meet alternately at each 
other’s houses, to which Joseph repairs with the utmost 
privacy, unattended and alone. I know that he himself 
constitutes its principal entertainment and chief occupa- 
tion. He talks, while the ladies listen and admire. Lacy, 
as well as Rosemberg, are, probably, tuo experienced 
courtiers to invade so secret a prerogative. Cards are 
never brought, for the emperor dislikes them; the last 
time that he ever sat down to play having been in 1764, 
after his coronation at Francfort. It is true that the la- 
dies, desirous of varying the evening amusement, attempt- 
ed, some time ago, to introduce a book, by way of change, 
but the experiment did not succeed. Joseph prefers con. 
versation. ()n the €venings of the week whi-* he 
does not pass in the above mentioned society, unless pre- 
vented by public business, he commonly goes, for a short 
time, to the Princess Esterhazi's, or to Madame de Burck- 
hausen’s. During the course of the present winter, un- 
like the last, he has shown himself rarely at Prince Kau- 
nitz’s, or in any numerous companies. 

Joseph the Second is rather above than below the mid- 
dle size, and in no degree inclined to corpulency. Though 
not handsome, he may be accounted agreeable in his per- 
son; and, when young, he must have been elegant. 
Those persons who saw him on the day of his nuptials 
with the Princess of Parma, when he was magnificently 
habited in the old Spanish dress, which was calculated 
to add to the natural advantages of his figure, assert that 
they never beheld a finer youth. The Countess of Per- 
gen, who was a spectatress of his coronation at Franc- 
fort, in 1764, has declared to me, that he appeared to her 
the most majestic and striking object on which she ever 
looked, when he was invested with the royal robes and 
insignia; his thick hair falling down over his back in 
ringlets. He had then a head of hair such as is ascribed 
to Apollo by the poets. So buld is he now become, at 
only thirty-eight, that on the crown of his head scarcely 
any covering remains; and, in order to conceal the de- 
fect, he wears a false toupee. His queue is very thin, 
but it is his own, and not an artificial one, like that of 
the great Frederick. 

The emperor’s countenance is full of meaning and in- 
telligence. I have rarely seen a more speaking physiog- 
nomy ; and it is impossible to look at him without con- 
ceiving a favourable idea of his understanding. His eye, 
which is quick, sparkles with animation. The contour 
of his face is long and thin, his complexion fair, his nose 
aquiline, his teeth white, even, and good. An air of mind, 
spread over his features, pleases and prejudices in his fa- 
vour. The formation of his body and legs is by no means 
without defect, though he is capable of severe exercise, 
and of sustaining great fatigue. Nor can his general 
state of health be accounted such as to afford a reasona- 
ble prospect of his attaining to very advanced age. Be- 
sides the aneurism in his leg, which I have formerly 
mentioned, he has another extraordinary source of dis- 
ease ; it is an excrescence, of the nature of a wen, on the 
crown of his head, which naturally increases in size, and 
may become dangerous in process of time. Conscious of 
the hazard that he must incur if it should grow large or 
suppurate, he has already consulted Brambilla, his sur- 
geon, on the subject, who means to extract it with the 
knife, an operation which, it is probable, will not be long 
delayed. 

No prince can be more indifferent than the emperor, 
with regard to all the delicacies, indulgences, and luxu- 
ries of life. Few sovereigns devote so much time to busi- 
ness, and so little to pleasure or dissipation. It is very 
rare that he ever makes any person wait who comes to 
him by appointment. “ I was accustomed,” says he, “ to 
pass too many hours in my father’s antechamber, not to 
know, fiom experience, how unpleasant such a detention 
must be to others.” 

Joseph’s repasts are solitary, soon ‘finished, and desti- 
tute of gaiety and conviviality, When traveling, or on 
a campuign, he relaxes, however, from this severity, cats 


with the officers or neblemen about his person, at 
though extremely temperate in every respect, yet ue 
communicative, lively, and entertaining at table. 

In bodily accomplishments the emperor is not defi. 
cient, supplying in activity what he wants either in ski} 
or address. He rides well, plays at tennis, and is fond 
of hunting, or rather of shooting. The exercises, as wel} 
as diversions, peculiarly characteristic of youth he no 
longer considers as proper for his time of life; and that 
of dancing, in particular, he has long renounced. When 
archduke, he danced extremely well, and even since hig 
accession to the imperial dignity he has not declined jt’ 
on particular occasions. The last time that he danced 
publicly at court was soon after the death of his second 
wife, about eleven years ago, in a superb “ ballet,” 
with several of the young nobility of both sexes. His 
partner was the Archduchess Amelia, since married to 
the Duke of Parma, and who was then one of the most 
beautiful princesses of Europe. He wore a superb fancy 
dress; and a circumstance which seems very contradict. 
ory to the other features of his character is, that he not 
only put on rouge himself but commanded all the gen. 
tlemen who danced in the “ ballet” with him to do the 
same. 

The late Emperor Francis, though superficial and ig. 
norant in the essential branches of education or improve. 
ment, yet possessed many qualities calculated to dazzle 
and conciliate mankind. He was a liberal protector of 
all the fine arts, particularly mucic, painting, and sculp. 
ture. Nor did he fail to expend very considerable sums 
in the encouragement or the support of artists eminent 
in those walks. Joseph, on the contrary, appeared to be 
wholly insensible to the arts, not only before his father’s 
death but for a considerable time subsequent to that 
event. So little taste had he for painting that he usually 
turned his back, with contempt, on the finest productions 
of the great masters, Flemish or Italian. Though en. 
dowed by nature with an excellent ear, he betrayed no 
partiality even for music. For sedentary occupations, 
for reading, and the improvement that results from the 
study of polite Ictters, he manifested a total disinclina. 
tion. By degrees, however, his indifference for works of 
genius has diminished. He found it impossible to visit 
Italy, and to become familiar with the monuments of 
arts profusely scattered over that beautiful country, with. 
out catching a portion of enthusiasm. On his return 
from Rome and Florence, some years ago, he began to 
display this change in his character, by causing the 
finest pieces of painting to be collected from all the pa. 
laces of the empress queen and brought to the ** belve. 
dere.” He even superintended in person, and diregted 
the placing of the most capital pictures in the gallery of 
the above-mentioned palace. Prince Kaunitz piques him. 
self on having, by his example and exhortations, awak. 
ened, directed, and formed the emperor's taste. He is 
no longer insensible to the charms of music, and, at this 
time, has private concerts frequently in his own apart- 
ments, where he and his brother, the Great Duke of Tus. 
cany, perform. On the harpsichord Joseph plays in a 
masterly manner, accompanying the instrument with his 
voice; and he is no mean performer on the violin. But, 
us a patron of learning, or of the fine arts, it must, never- 
theless, be admitted, that he neither manifests the same 
passion nor extends to them the same munificent pro- 
tection which distinguished his father. 

By the demise of the late emperor, he succeeded, with- 


he was, at the same time, constituted, by Maria Theresa, 
co-regent of all the hereditary dominions of the house of 
Austria, an example which has, hitherto, neither been 
imitated by Catherine the Second, in Russia, nor by Mary 
of Braganza, in Portugal. ‘Those princesses, though both 
have sons already at an age to mix in council, or to as- 
sume an active part in state affairs, yet, far from asso- 
ciating them to the government, have, on the contrary, 
retained the whole royal authority in their own hands. 
Perhaps there are moments when the empress queen may 
regret that she has delegated any portion of her power to 
her son. Unquestionably they have differed in sentiment 
on more than one important measure; and Frederick 
well knows that it is Joseph, not Maria Theresa, with 
whom he is, in fact, contending at this hour for the Ba- 
varian succession. She remaina, indeed, the efficient 
sovereign, and is considered as such by her subjects. 
But the degree of dignity and consequence annexed to 
the imperial crown, added to the consideration of her 
sex, age, and increasing infirmities, conduce to give to 
the emperor very great and indefinite powers, both at 
home and abroad. Her maternal fondness has conferred, 
(and the activity, combined with the ambition of his cha- 
racter, impel him to exercise) many prerogatives which, 
in strictness, cannot be his till after her decease. It is 
difficult, perhaps impossible, to define what are the precise 
limits of their respective prerogatives; but many acts 
of state evidently originate with and are promulgated 
by Joseph rather than by Maria Theresa. They bear 
the stamp of his mind, which only waited for the signal 
of his father’s death to develope and expand itself ina 
certain degree. 1 shall illustrate this observation, which 
I have already made elsewhere, by an enumeration of 
some of the leading measures of Joseph since 1765, in 
his capacity of emperor of Germany as well as in that 
of co-regent of Hungary and Bohemia. It is by follow- 
ing these guides that we shall be best able tu form an 
estimate of his real character, disposition, and talents. 
The first act of his administration, though one which 
was rather personal than political, merited great eu- 
logiums, and tended to convey an elevated idea of his 
way of thinking on pecuniary points. The late emperor 
left not only various landed estates in Germany and 


-Hungary, purchased by himself during his life, but, like- 


wise, a considerable sum in ready money, all which de- 
scended to his eldest son. Joseph retained the lands, but 
he instantly gave up the money, amounting to some 
millions of florins, as a fund for paying the debts of the 
crown; thus leaving himself, in some measure, dependent 
on the bounty of his mother. Such a proof that he felt 
no separate or private interest distinct from that of the 
state, necessarily impressed his subjects with respect for 
his person, and is never mentioned here without a just 
tribute of praise. 

This act of disinterestedness was immediately succeed- 


ed by another, calculated to acquire universal popularity, . 


and to conciliate in a peculiar manner the affections 
the lower ranks. On the north of Vienna are situa 
two very extensive parks, or gardens; one called the 


“ Prater,” the other the “ Hof Garden,” almost adjoining” 


the city itself, Ae both were the immediate property 
the empress queen, none oxcept persons of quality we? 
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ever allowed to enter them; and even they enjoyed that 
privilege only during particular months of the year. 
Joseph, instantly after his accession, threw open both 
these pleasure-gardens, and gave the most ample per- 
mission to every person, of whatever description, to walk 
or ride in them, at all seasons. The game laws have 
likewise been relaxed, and leave has been granted to the 

sants to fire on and destroy the wild boars; animals, 
which, under the late reign, were regarded as sacred, and 
who committed with impunity the greatest ravages on 
the lands of the farmers. This edict excited no little 
discontent among the nobility ; but its effects on the in- 
ferior orders may be easily conceived. Other regula- 
tions, favourable to their personal emancipation from the 
severity of feudal rights, and tending to diminish the 
power of the great proprietors, have since been issued by 
the emperor. 

All his measures seem more or less obviously directed 
to suppress expense, and to expedite or facilitate the 
despatch of public business in every department. Francis 
Joved diversions, entertainments, and the splendour of 

alty ; Joseph resembles him in none of these respects. 
Daring the late reign, there always existed a French 
theatre in Vienna; but, as the concourse of people who 
resorted to it was not sufficiently numerous to defray 
the expenses of the house, gaming-tubles were permitted 
by government. Every faro table paid ten ducats, or 
about four guineas, to the managers of the theatre ; and 
from this source, aided by the emperor’s private libe- 
rality, the French comedy derived a great part of its sup- 

rt. His present majesty published an “ ordonnance,” 
on his attaining the imperial dignity, by which faro, and 
every other game of hazard, previously allowed at the 
French theatre, were prohibited. The necessary conse- 
quence of such a regulation was the loss of the comedy 
itself, which could no longer subsist, unless by a pecu- 
niary gratification from the private purse of the sove- 
reign, which he did not think proper to bestow on a 
company of foreign comedians. 

From the theatre, Joseph prodeeded to regulate the 
court, and all the public offices. During the late em- 
peror’s life, the number of birth-days and gala-days ob- 
served at court was prodigious, amounting to near forty 
inayear. All the nobility, ministers, and great officers, 
civil as well as military, appeared at the drawing-room 
on those occasions; and the expense necessary incurred 


by the splendid suits worn was frequently productive of 


serious inconvenience. One of the first acts of Joseph 
was totally to abolish both gala and birth-days. He ap- 
pointed, at the same time, the first of January as the 
anniversary on which all the nobility should kiss the 
empress queen’s and his hand; pruhibiting any sort of 
notice to be taken, or any attention to be paid to all 
other days without exception. He even enforces so rigid 
an observance of this order as not to permit his im- 
mediate servants and attendants to express the least 
mark of festivity, or to make the slightest alteration in 
their ordinary dress, on his own birth-day. 


Till the death of Francis, in 1765, the old Spanish. 


habit, derived from the time of the Emperor Charles the 
Fifth, was universally worn at the court of Vienna, on 
all days of gala or of ceremony. Francis, who scarcely 
ever appeared in a uniform, was accustomed to change 
his dresses very frequently, and affected magnificence of 
apparel. Joseph has never worn any coat except a uni- 
form, since his father’s decease. The Spanish habit, 
though splendid, connected it with many inconveniences : 
among others, prescription had authorised, that the aulic 
councillors never could meet for the despatch of business, 
except in that dress. Of course, affairs of importance 
were frequently postponed, and even sacrified to an ab- 
surd etiquette. The present emperor, conscious of the 
abuse, and of the public detriment that resulted from it, 
forbade the use of the Spanish dress on any occasion 
whatever. He commanded the aulic councillors, from 
that time forward, not only to assemble in their ordinary 
dress but even obliged the members to meet after din- 
ner, as well as in the morning, for the more prompt 
transaction of affairs. 

In external address Joseph the Second is not deficient. 
His manners are easy, his conversation lively, voluble, 
and entertaining; running rapidly from one subject to 
another, and displaying frequently a vast variety of 
knowledge. Perhaps he manifests too great a conscious- 
ness of possessing extensive information; and he may 
be reproached likewise with frequently anticipating the 
answers of the persons with whom he converses. A 
mixture of vanity and of impetuosity conduce to this de- 
fect. While he talks, especially if eager, he always 
plays with the money in his pocket. He writes with 
ease, perspicuity, and propriety. I have seen many of 
his notes, evidently composed without premeditation, ad- 
dressed (0 persons who enjoyed his confidence, both men 
and women. They demonstrate feeling, enlargement of 
mind, and, as I have thought, goodness of heart. Yet, I 
know from indisputable authority, that he is a profound 
dissembler, rarely or never speaking his real sentiments 
upon any point of moment. On the other hand, he cer- 
tainly permits those whom he loves or esteems, to deal 
fairly with him, to tell him not only plain but painful 
truths, and even to reprehend him on occasion with se- 
verity, 

I have reason to think, that his religious opinions are 
by no means contracted or illiberal. The bigotry and 
superstition which for ages have been hereditary in the 
house of Austria, and which still survive in all their force 
in Maria Theresa, will probably be extinct in her suc- 
cessor. But I am so far from meaning to insinuate that 
he is therefore tinctured with fidelity, deism, or any of 
the doctirines inculcated at Ferney, and at “ Sans 
Souci,” that the very reverse is the fact. When he 
passed through Switzerland, he declined seeing or visit- 
ing Voltaire; not less, I believe, from his own choice 
than at his mother’s request. Joseph, though no bigot, is 
& catholic, convinced of the great truths of the Christian 
religion, and conforming to its injunctions in his practice. 
He not only confesses regularly, but as soon as he rises 
he never fails every morning on his knees to offer up his 
Prayers to God; as he does in the same devout posture, 
before he retires to rest. I cannot err in this fact, which 
I derive from an eye-witness of the highest rank, who 
would neither flatter nor deceive. If, in the enumeration 
of'so many minute particulars, I may have related some 
which seem discordant or contradictory, it must be re- 
™embered that man is composed of inconsistencies, and 
ever at variance with himself. 

At no period of his life has the present emperor been 
a libertine, or addicted to excesses of women, as was 

his father, and as his brother Leopold is well 


known to be at this time. For the Countess Windisch- 
gratz, and for the Princess Charles Lichtenstein, he never 
nourished any sentiment except friendship, cemented 
by esteem and confidence. Assiduous, rather than ten- 
der, moderate in all desires, and content with the society 
of his mistress, he is a companion, not a lover. His 
amours, when he has had any, have always been of short 
duration, managed with privacy, and unaccompanied 
either with scandal or expense. Yet, in a crowd, under 
shelter of the night, where he is neither known nor ob- 
served, he likes to accost women, and perhaps to take 
some harmless liberties with their person, which is the 
utmost extent of his gallantry. As the emperor has no 
mistress, so he has in reality no favourite. Several per- 
sons who have seemed to be su for a time, and have 
believed themselves in possession of his personal affec- 
tion, have been deceived. General Nostitz, whom he 
distinguished exceedingly during a certain period, has 
proved the truth of this assertion. The two counts, Co- 
benzel, and Joseph Colloredo, both of whom accompanied 
him to Paris in 1777, possess, it is true, much of his 
esteem and confidence ; but they are not favourites. Count 
Dietrichstein, from long habits of familiarity with the 
emperor, added to the spirit of independence, the frank- 
ness, and gaiety of disposition, which eminently cha- 
racterise him, enjoys and exercises, more than any 
nobleman of the court, the privilege of speaking truth 
to his master. That his majesty honours, as well as 
respects Laudohn, and consults him on every military 
point of importance, is unquestionable. For Lacy, he 
reserves his friendship, visits him at all hours, converses 
with him unreservedly, and communicates to him his 
most secret thoughts. 

Joseph and Frederick, unlike the generality of princes 
who know each other only by report, are personally 
acquainted, having twice met in their respective do- 
minions. The first of these two celebrated interviews 
took place about four years after the death of the late 
Emperor Francis, when his present majesty was not 
nine and twenty. It may be said to have originated 
with the King of Prussia, who, desirous, no doubt, of 
forming his own opinion on the character and talents 
of the new head of the empire, caused it to be signified 
at the court of Vienna, that a meeting between them 
would be highly agreeable to himself. The proposal 
having pleased, Count Dietrichstein, master of the horse, 
was sent to Breslau, to confer with Frederick, and to 
settle all the preliminaries. Neiss,a town in Silesia, 
was fixed on for the place of rendezvous, whither Joseph 
repaired in September 1769, accompanied by his brother- 


in-law Prince Albert of Saxony, Marshal Lacy, General | 


Laudohn, Count Dietrichstein, and several other noble- 
men or military officers. e 

Arriving in his carriage, just before the hour of din- 
ner, he was received by Frederick, at the foot of the 
staircase of the house which he occupied at Neiss ; and 
after mutually gazing on each other for a single moment, 
they embraced, with demonstrations of reciprocal plea- 
sure. Each sovereign having presented to the other the 
persons who accompanied him; among whom, on the 
side of his Prussian majesty, were the prince royal his 
nephew, the hereditary Prince of Brunswick, and several 
general officers; the two monarchs sat down imme- 
diately to a table of thirty covers. Frederick was in ex- 
cellent humour, and Joseph appeared to be equally happy. 
About thirty thousand Prussian troops had been drawn 
together, in order to entertain the emperor; and Fre. 
derick taking the command of them in person, performed 
a variety of manceuvres, with which his guest expressed 
the utmost satisfaction. They passed three days toge- 
ther, during the whole of which time Joseph was lodged 
at an inn in the town. A miserable company of Ger- 
man comedians, brought thither for the purpose, served, 
if not to enliven, at least to past away the evenings. In 
the day-time, the two sovereigns rode out side by side, 
and conversed with great familiarity : but, from the mo- 
ment of their meeting, to that of their separation, they 
never were alone together, except once for about ten 
minutes. On the fourth morning they parted, mutually 
impressed with a fovourable idea of each other, and on 
terms of apparent amity. Political business was not 
ever mentioned on either side, nor was it intended to form 
any part of the interview. Joseph has been accused, I 
believe, without just reason, of treating the hereditary 
Prince of Brunswick with coldness at Neiss. Even had 
he felt any ill-will towards that illustrious person, he is 
too skilful a dissembler to make it probable that he 
would manifest his dislike on such an occasion, and be- 
fore such spectators. 

The first interview between Frederick and Joseph, 
unquestionably arose principally from the curiosity na- 
tural to both sovereigns, to see and to converse with each 
other. But the second meeting was meant for more 
concealed and important purposes. It took place just a 
year later, in the first days of September, 1770, at the little 
town of Neustadt in Moravia, to which place his Prussian 
majesty came, in order to return the visit. Unlike the 
emperor, though far more advanced in years, he per- 
formed the journey from Breslau entirely on horseback ; 
accompanied as before, by his two nephews, the hereditary 
Princes of Prussia and Brunswick, together with a num- 
ber of general officers. Desirous of ingratiating himself 
with Joseph, whose co-operation he wanted in the pro- 
jected partition of Poland, he arrived at Neustadt in an 
Austrian regimental. Not only the king himself but 
all the persons with him were dressed in white uniforms, 
with facings or lapels, such as in the imperial service 
are usually given to recruits, before they are put together 
in full uniform. Frederick's was distinguished from the 
rest, by being embroidered at the button-holes with sil- 
ver. When he dismounted from his horse, Joseph was 
ready to receive him ; and after they had embraced as at 
Neiss, the king pvinting to those who attended him, 
said, “ Votre majesté verra que je Jui ai amené des re- 
crus.” The delicacy of such a compliment could not 
be overlooked, and it tended to produce mutual good hu- 
mour on the first meeting. 

During the whole course of the repast which followed, 
Frederick studiously olserved a degree of respect to- 
wards the emperor, making a motion as if to rice, every 
time that a plate was set before him, and offering it first 
to Joseph, as his superior. But it was towards Prince 
Kaunitz that he exerted all his endeavours to please, 
to conciliate, and to captivate. That minister, duped by 
the officers, or gained by the blandishments of Prussia, 
had accompanied his master, for the express purpose of 
settling the preliminaries, and adjusting the terms on 
which Poland was to be dismembered. I have already 
entered on the subject elsewhere, and shall not, there- 
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fore, resume it here. Frederick completely succeeded 
in his object, and the fate of the Poles was decided at 
Neustadt. Amuseinents, military as well as theatrical, 
served to veil the’ secret of state from common eyes. 
Joseph in his turn had assembled thirty thousand troops, 
for the inspection of his royal guest, who passed them in 
review, and bestowed on them high encomiums. Unfor- 
tunately the weather, during ‘the.whole time that the 
interview lasted, was so rainy as greatly to diminish the 
pleasure of the two sovereigns. Both were repeatedly 
wet to the skin; and Frederick, on his return from the 
field, having no other coat with him than the one which 
he wore, was obliged to strip, and to remain in his own 
room, till his coat could be dried at the fire. This event 
produced no little merriment. 

The emperor made every possible exertion to amuse 
and entertain his Prussian majesty, while at Neustadt. 
A private house, the best that could be procured in the 
town, was fitted up for his reception: in place of a 
strolling company of German comedians, an Italian opera 
was performed ; and Noverre, with all his “ figurantés,” 
were brought from Vienna at a considerable expense, to 
dance the “ballets.” Frederick, with consummate ad- 
dress, always placed Prince Kaunitz between himself and 
Joseph, when at the theatre, and showed the Austrian 
prime minister a thousand attentions. After the per- 
formance, the political conferences were held. During 
the two first days, no cloud arose to indispose the two 
monarchs towards each other ; but on the third, the king 
received letters by a courier from Petersburgh, the nature 
of which he did not immediately communicate to the 
emperor, who, conceiving that he had a right to know 
their tenour, manifested some ill-humour at their conceal- 
ment. Frederick then grew in turn sour, and out of 
temper. In this frame of mind they separated next 
morning, alienated from each other as much as they had 
been prepossessed favourably at their first interview. 
But Poland was not the lesssacrificed totheir mutual ambi- 
tion. These particulars are derived fiom the best inform. 
ation, 

Among the characteristic features of Joseph, must be 
accounted his passion for traveling ; scarcely any prince 
of whom we read having so minutely examined his own 
dominions. Adrian, in antiquity, and Charles the Fifth, 
in modern ages, whose whole reigns were a perpetual 
journey, can alone be opposed, in this point of view, to 
the present emperor. He has visited nearly all the courts 
of Italy, and when he went to Paris, two years ago, it 
was his intention to have prosecuted his tour as far as 
Madrid, if not to Lisbon. With that design he traversed 
the whole kingdom of France, and was already arrived 
at St. Sebastian in Biscay, on his way to the capital of 
Spain; when a courier from Vienna, informing him that 
the empress queen was greatly indisposed, and that his 
return was necessary, compelled him to desist from his 
further progress. Every part of Bohemia, Hungary, and 
Transylvania, he has rode over, almost at a foot-pace : 
nor has he omitted to inspect the Sclavonian frontier, as 
far as Semlin, and quite under the cannon of Belgrade. 
Of all the scattered and extensive territories, which will 
devolve to him at the death of Maria Theresa, the Aus- 
trian Netherlands alone, he has not yet surveyed in 
person. Along the Turkish, as well as the Saxon and 
Silesian borders, he has caused forts to be erected, and 
taken every precaution to guarantee those provinces from 
invasion. Lacy and Laudobn have usually accompanied 
him in his progress; during which, far from regarding 
inconvenience or fatigue, his enemies rather accuse him 
of needlessly exposing himself to both. In order to ac- 
custom himself to hardships, he commonly sleeps upon a 
skin laid on the floor, and his table is not more delicate 
than his bed. 

Still unsatisfied, while any part of his dominions re- 
mained to visit, he set out to inspect the vast portion of 
Poland seized on in 1772, extending from the frontiers 
of Austrian Silesia to those of Moldavia. The emperor 
assured Sir Kobert Keith, on his return from that expe- 
dition, in which he underwent every possible inconve- 
nience, that, among others, he was almost devoured by 
bugs, and, in spite of all his precautions, he became lousy 
to a great degree. Asa proof of it, he said, that being 
one day employed in writing a letter to his mother the 
empress, a louse fell from his hair on the paper. “I blew 
him off,” continued he, “ and finished my despatch. Just 
as I was about to seal it, I recollected a circumstance, 
which in my hurry had escaped me. Having opened 
the letter again, in order to insert it, to my surprise, I 
found the louse had got possession of his old post. I at- 
tempted to dislodge him, but he maintained his ground, 
and I therefore let him alone, only adding, as a postscript, 
at the fuot of the paper—One of your majesty’s new 
Polish subjects absolutely insists on being presented to 
you. I have endeavoured in vain to prevent him, and I 
have, therefore, enclosed him in this letter.” The anec- 
dote, however trifling, may serve to show the turn of 


- Joseph’s mind, which is not destitute of humour. 


In his expenses and pleasures he is very economical ; 
a quality which has generally, though not universally, 
distinguished superior princes, and which must facilitate 
all his enterprises or operations, whenever he ascends the 
throne. Neither women, nor play, nor dissipation, drain 
his purse. I asked a lady who. knows him well, whether 
he was supposed to have any natural children. “I can’t 
absolutely say,” answered she; “ but this I can take 
upon me to assert, that if he has any they will never be 
@charge to the state. Cinquante ducats par an feront 
tout leur apanage.” In the month of January last year, 
a “course de traineaux” was exhibited in Vienna, for 
the amusement of the Archduchess of Milan. A quan- 
tity of snow had been brought into the city, on the same 
morning, in carts, which was scattered over the strects 
through which the sledges must necessarily pass. The 
expense might amount to about six hundred florins, or 
somewhat more than sixty pounds. I was standing in a 
balcony, to view the spectacle, with two ladies of the 
court. “ You have no idea,” said they, “ of the vexation 
that it will cause the emperor, to throw away six hundred 
florins in snow.” His attention on pecuniary points 
extends to the minutest detail, and is imputed to him as 
a fault; but it must be allowed that his subjects may 
derive no little benefit from such parsimony. 

I have heard the question much and frequently agitated 
here, among persons who are most competent to decide, 
whether Joseph is naturally generous, or penurious. 
Opinions are greatly divided on the point. He certainly 
is open to the impressions of compassion and benevolence, 
where he knows, or. believes, that the person recom- 
mended is a proper object of such sentiments. But his 
heart is not one of those which, like Maria Theresa’s, , 


delights in giving ; and if it errs, only does so from an 
excess of liberality and kindness towards the unfortunate. 
‘The emperor well knows that he is regarded as unlike 


her in this respect. “On m’accuse,” said he not long. 


ago, “ de n’étre pas généreux ; mais, éi je donnais comme 
ma mére, nous n’aurions bientot rien & donner.” It 
cannot however be denied, that the liberality of the em- 
press acquires her universal affection and popularity ; 
while the strict economy of her son, though it may aug- 
ment his resuurces, does not tend to conciliate the love 
of his subjects, or to give an elevated idea of his character 
to foreign nations, : 

The emperor’s personal courage is considered as in- 
disputable ; yet I think it stood higher in the public 
estimation before the late campaign than it does at 
present. If he is brave, it certainly is not the bravery 
of a hero: it is neither the sublime courage that distin- 
guished the great Condé, nor is it the cool intrepidity 
and contempt of death, which Frederick has frequently 
displayed, when he has almost wantonly exposed himself, 
The different situation of the two princes, onght not, 
however, tu be forgotten. So desperate was the condition 
of his Prussian majesty at Lignitz, at Torgau, and on a 


variety of other occasions during the great wur of seven | 


years, that defeat and death were to him in efféct almost 
the same thing. His troops required not merely example, 
but the animation of despair, to enable them to conquer. 
Joseph, acting on the defensive, secure in his entrench. 
ments, his numbers, and his unattackable position, might 
consult, like Louis the Fourteenth, his own safety, as 
well as his glory. It is certain, that during the last 
campaign he never shunned danger; but neither did he 
court it. No one ever saw him expose his person, though 
he passed the night repeatedly in the outposts, where 
Marshal Haddick once surprised hitn, and touk the liberty 
to reprehend him for such imprudence ; a freedom which, 
it is said, displeased the emperor. 

His talents for war are, however, much more problem- 
atical than his personal courage. That his presence 
and interference were injurious to the Austrian arms, 
during the late campaign, no longer can admit of any 
doubt. If, like his father and grandfather, he had been 
content to remain at Vienna, and to delegate to others 
the conduct of military affairs, Laudohn would not have 
let slip the moment of attacking Mellendorf, on his retreat 
into Saxony ; an opportunity which never can return, and 
for the loss of which that general will not easily forgive 
his master. That the emperor delights in war, that he 
beheld with pleasure all the preparations for it, and that 


he expected to acqnire reputation in the field, is indis- 


putable. But experience may have undeceived him, and 


have convinced him how widely different are theory and | 


practice. Previous to the present hostilities, he panted 
for an occasion to put himself at the head of his forces, 
and to measure himself with Frederick. 


On his journey to France, two years ago, passing 
through Munich, he had there a long interview with the- 


duchess dowager of Bavaria, sister of the present electress 
Palatine ; a princess of very superior endowments, who 
enjoys the confidence of his Prussian majesty, and main- 
tains a regular correspondence with him. The con- 
versation, which was animated on both sides, produced 
insensibly a discussion of the comparative merit of 
sovereigns, warlike and pacific. The duchess artfully 
led him onto speak his sentiments, by affecting to prefer 
the latter description of princes to the former. Joseph's 
eyes flashed fire, and no longer able to conceal his 
wishes, “ Madame,” said he, “ J’aimerais mieux étre 
capitaine dans mes propres grenadiérs, que d’étre empe- 
reur, si je ne devois pas étre guerrier.” Conscious that 
he had disclosed too much, he afterwards endeavoured to 
do away the impression; but the duchess was not to be 
so deceived. She foretold, that he would seize the first 
opportunity of coming to a rupture with Prussia, and 
would appear in person at the head of his forces, when- 
ever war commenced. Time has proved that she was 
not mistaken in her conjecture. : 

All the quulities and passions of the emperor are, 
however, either subservient to or swallowed up in his 
ambition. Hence his affection for the soldiery, his in- 
spection of their barracks, his affectation of wearing, like 
Frederick, no other dress than a uniform, his solicitous 
attention to the sick and wounded ; in a word, his anxiety 
to acquire the confidence of the troops, and to show them 
that in him they will find a father and a leader, no less 
than a sovereign. Towards the Hungarians and Croats, 
he is accused of having manifested a partiality, which, if 
founded in fact, might occasion general dissatisfaction ; 
but he is probably too politic to alienate, by so injudicious 
a preference, the hearts of his forces. They constitute 
the engine by which he was enabled to seize on so large 
a portion of Poland in 1772, and on Lower Bavaria in 
1778. It is only to them that he can Jook in the first 
instance, for the future support, extension, and aggrand- 
isement of his dominions. But he must likewise look 
to another quarter for the means of fully gratifying his 
wishes on this, and on every other point: I mean, to the 
death of his mother, the empress queen. He may, and 
I believe he does, in common with his subjects, deprecate 
more than desire such an event. It is, nevertheless, the 
only one, which, by emancipating him from all restraint, 
can unveil his real character. The decease of the late 
emperor has half disclosed his qualities to the world, and 
left the ‘others concealed. I have delineated him as he 
now is, without partiality, as without prejudice. In order 
to know him completely, it is requisite that he should 
survive Maria Theresa. Then, and not till then, we 
shall be able to appreciate, in their utmost extent, the 
virtues, and the defects of Joseph the Second. 


LETTER XXXI. 
Character, and anecdotes of Prince Kaunitz, first minister of 
Maria Theresa. 
Vienna, March 13th, 1779. 

The picture that I have drawn of the imperial court 
would still be incomplete and deficient, if not accom. 
panied by some particulars of Prince Kaunitz; who, 
though not at the head of the Austrian finances, yet may 
justly be denominated first minister. His talents, ser- 
vices, and an uninterrupted possession of power during 
near five-and-twenty years, leave him no competitor in 
the favour or esteem of Maria Theresa. His authority 
is too firmly consolidated to be easily shaken, even by 
the event of her death; and it is probable that he would 
occupy tle same situation under Joseph, which he has 
so long filled in the councils of the empress. Born in 
February, 1711, he has consequently completed his sixty- 
eighth year; but the advances of age seem neither to 
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. have impaired the freshness of his intellects, nor mate- 


Tially to have diminished his bodily activity and strength- 
At an early period of his lifé, he was initiated into public 


_. business, having acted in the capacity of civil governor 


of Brussels, during the first years of the present reign. 
' At the congress of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1748, he was one of 
the Austiran plenipotentiaries; and after the conclusion 


- of peace, he went ambassador to the court of Versailles. 


Whether his residence in France conduced to impress 
him with favourable ideas of that country, or whether 


views of policy alone have influenced him, it is unques- | 


tionable, that his advice and opinion have operated a total 
and a radical change in the Austrian system of foreign 
alliance. There are not wanting persons here, and those 
perfectly well informed, who assure me that so great an 
alteration of measures originated in personal resentment. 
They assert, that at the treaty of Aix-la-Chappelle, he 
was over-reached by the English plenipotentiaries, who 
not -only signed the peace without his participation, but 
afterwards compelled him reluctantly to affix to it his 
signature. They add, that Kaunitz, whose gallantries 
have always formed a very prominent part of his cha- 
racter, was occupied in paying his court to a lady of whom 
he was deeply enamoured, while the ambassadors of 
Great Britain terminated the business. His resentment 
at being so duped, prompted him to seize a favourable 
occasion of precipitating his mistress and the house of 
Austria into the arms of their ancient rival. If this story 
is not true in its utmost extent, I believe, on the other 
hand, that it is by no means destitute of foundation. 

In 1754, at forty-three years of age, Prince Kaunitz, 
having supplanted his predecessor Count Ulhfeldt, was 
constituted minister for foreign affairs. The great war, 
commonly called in Germany “ the war of seven years,” 
broke out soon afterwards. For a century and a half, 


a “the house of Bourbon had been the inveterate enemy of 


every emperor, from Ferdinand the Second down to 
Charles the Sixth: while England, from the accession of 
William the Third, almost invariably sustained the Aus. 
trian interests. To the active interposition and assistance 
of the cabinet of London, aided by the enthusiasm of the 
people, Maria Theresa herself, when attacked by France 
and Bavaria, at the beginning of her reign, was not a 
little indebted for her preservation. Prince Kaunitz, 
nevertheless, undertook, in defiance of every impediment, 
to unite the courts of Vienna and Versailles: he suc- 
ceeded in the attempt, and concluded, in 1756, the cele- 
brated treaty which still continues to connect them. It 
is not unworthy of remark, that in the lapse of twu cen- 
turies no matrimonial alliance had ever taken place be- 
tween the imperial branch of the Austrian family and 
that of Bourbon; Elizabeth, daughter of the Emperor 
Maximilian the Second, who was the last instance, 
having been married to Charles the Ninth of France, as 
long ago as 1570. The Archduchess Maria Antonietta, 
by her union with Louis the Sixteenth, only eight years 
since, in 1770, formed the cement of this new system, 
which seems likely to remain unshaken, at least during 
the life of the present minister. At the moment that I 
am writing, the French ambassador, who acts openly as 
mediator on the part of Austria, is about to appear in that 
character, at the approaching conferences for peace. We 
may nevertheless reasonably doubt whether the affected 
interposition of France, in favour of her ancient rival, is 
not more ostensible than real; and whether the cabinet 
of Versailles, far from wishing to extricate, does not 
secretly enjoy the embarrassments of its imperial ally. 
How can France, in fact, sincerely desire the aggrand- 
isement of the house of Austria? Prince Kaunitz him- 
self, though the original author of the present system of 
alliance; yet appears to feel how inefficacious it must 
ever prove, in uniting or blending the iaterests of the 
two states. On a variety of occasions, he has manifested 
far more consideration fur the English nation than for 
the French. 

It is difficult to conceive any ascendant more con- 
firmed, or any influence more imperious, than Prince 
Kaunitz’s over the empress: a circumstance, the singu- 
larity of which is increased, when we reflect that she is 
neither a weak nor an indolent woman. In order to at. 
tain to such a height of power, we are naturally led to 
suppose that, besides his superior abilities for govern- 
ment, he has not been negligent of the arts which con- 
ciliate royal favour. That he docs not maintain himself 
in his present elevation, by any such compliances or at- 
tentions, is, however, certain. Never did any minister 
appear to sacrifice so little either to the prejudices, or 
even to the wishes and requests of his sovereign. He 
treats with equal indifference, the testimonies of her 
partiality, or of her resentment. Far from desiring to 
see her frequently, it is an act of compliance when he 
visits her. His palace in Vienna is contiguous to that of 
the empress, and not a hundred paces from her very 
chamber. He is not ignorant of the pleasure which she 
would receive, from seeing and conversing with him on 
matters of public business; yet, in defiance, or in neglect 
of her repeated messages, he rarely visits her, except on 
particular occasions, more than once in twelve days or a 
fortnight. Every thing is transacted between them by 
correspondence. 

As if the refusal to gratify her reasonable demands 
were not a sufficient proof of his ascendency over her, 
he shocks her very prejudices. Nay, in more than one 
instance, Maria Theresa has descended to acts of com. 
plaisance, and almost of personal humiliation, in favour 
of her minister, which I hardly can venture to mention, 
from their incredibility.,. Prince Kaunitz, till within the 
last few years, awas'nat gnly attached to women but gave 
himself no trouble \to.¢onceal his irregularities. On the 
contrary, it seemed as if he wished to render them pub- 
lic and notorious. Actresses, dancers, and opera girls of 
distinguished beauty or accomplishments, lived under his 
immediate protection. The Gabrieli, who has been so 
celebrated, from Palermo to Petersburgh; the Foliazzi, 
and various other Italians, known either by the charms 
of their voice or their person, have successively shared 
the Austrian minister's affection. It js a fact, that when 
.he has gone to wait on the empress, he has carried his 
mistress in the carriage with him to the gate of the 
palace ; and that she has remained in the coach, while 
he went to transact business with her majesty, from 
whose presence he immediately returned to her. 

That a dissolute, or a libertine princess should, from 
considerations of policy, overlook and pardon such tres- 
passes against decorum, would excite no surprise. But, 
that a sovereign, who, rigidly virtuous in her own con- 
duct, severely repressing all infractions of morality in 
others, should nevertheless permit her first minister with 
impunity to commit such’ irregularities, appears a sort of 
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paradox. The greatest subject in rank throughout the 
Austrian dominions, who, encouraged by the precedent, 
were to attempt the same thing, would soon repent his 
temerity. Even Prince Kaunitz himself, I am assured, 
has been many times on the point of receiving his dis- 
mission from all his offices; more, however, on account 
of the obstinacy with which he has refused to obey the 
empress’s commands than from her resentment at his 
conduct in other respects. In vain would any future 
minister attempt a similar experiment: his disgrace and 
ruin would be the infallible consequence. Not only the 
present minister’s talents and services plead for him; 
long prescription and habit have made his very weak- 
nesses respectable in Maria Theresa’s eyes. They have 
grown old together, have shared the same dangers, 
weathered the same storms, and are now too intimately 
acquainted with each other’s failings, as well as virtues, 
to separate in the evening ‘of life. These causes suf- 
ficiently account for his present power, and probably 
secure his future authority against all attack. No man 
here looks forward to a change of administration, except 
by the death of the actual possessor. In case of such an 
event, either Prince Staremberg, who now governs the 
Low Countries, or Count Cobenzel, lately returned from 
Berlin, where he’ was envoy, are regarded as likely to 
succeed. The latter of those ministers is about to assume 
an important part in the approaching negotiations for 
peace between Austria ard Prussia. 

Against the event to which I have alluded, as the only 
one capable of causing an alteration in the councils of 
the empress, Prince Kaunitz takes every possible precau- 
tion. No man ever dreaded dissolution more, and age 
does not seem to have in any measure reconciled him to 
its approach. All his exertions systematically tend to 
prolong his life, and his powers of enjoyment, or of gra- 
tification. Heeglects no means of protracting the term 
of his existence, which ingenuity can devise, or wisdom 
can suggest. At table, though he eats very plentifully, 
he no longer commits any excess; and in order to main- 
tain his health, while he procures an appetite, he never 
fails to ride in the manége for a considerable time, every 
day. A variety of horses brought from all parts of 
Europe, which he mounts by turns, and manages with 
no little force as well as address, considering his age, 
equally contribute to amuse, and to invigorate him. He 
has long since renounced every other pleasure incom- 
patible with his great object, the preservation of life. 
These attentions would be laudable, or at least excusable, 
if he had not the weakness to fear and to deprecate 
death more than a wise man who knows the uncertain 
tenure of mortality can be justified in doing. His ap- 
prehensions are so puerile, and so well known, that no 
person even mentions death in his presence; a cir- 
cumstance of which strangers are soon apprised, after 
their arrival at Vienna. Above all, he dreads the small- 
pox; a disease which he has never had, and against 
which he is continually on his guard. Unless some un- 
expected accident should shorten his career, he certainly 
bids fair to attain the age of Cardinal Fleury; and, like 
him, to govern with almost unlimited authority, long 
after the period when men are usually incapacitated, or 
indisposed by infirmities, for active exertion. 

Never, perhaps, did a first minister request so few and 
receive so many favours from his sovereign, as Prince 
Kaunitz. I know from indisputable authority, that the 
empress confers, absolutely unasked and unsoiicited, al- 
most every gratification or emolument which is possessed 
by himself and the other branches of his family. The 
eldest of his four sons, Count Ernest, is employed in a 
civil capacity at home, and has been honoured with the 
order of the Gulden Fleece. Two of the others, Dominick 
and Joseph, are foreign ministers, one at Madrid, the 
other at Petersburgh. But the prince, their father, is not 
supposed to be rich; an incontestable proof that his ad- 
ministration has been more directed to public objects 
than to the accumulation of private wealth. Those per- 
sons who most severely criticise, or reprobate his system 
of policy; and many such are to be found here; yet 
admit his superiority to every sordid or mercenary con- 
sideration. So inattentive is he even to the interests of 
his own children, that they have themselves frequently 
reproached him with indifference, or with want of exer- 
tion on that head. It is difficult to ascertain whether 
this inattention arises most from genuine disinterested- 
ness, from carelessness of temper, or from a high spirit 
of independence ; perhaps from a combination of all those 
qualities. His appointments, as chancellor of state, and 
minister for foreign affairs, though considered as ample 
here, are far inferior to the salary enjoyed by a first lord 
of the treasury and chancellor of the exchequer with us, 
when those offices are united in the same person. In- 
cluding the allowance for his table, they do not exceed 
forty thousand florins, or about four thousand pounds 
sterling a year. The difference in the value of money, 
and in the price of the essential articles of ordinary con- 
sumption, must, it is true, be allowed greatly in favour of 
Vienna. But Prince Kaunitz sits down regularly to a 
table of sixteen or eighteen covers, every day, while an 
English minister is not compelled to any such expense. 

In his person, Prince Kaunitz is tall, thin, and well- 
made, though destitute of elegance or grace. If his face 
has not been handsome, it is nevertheless a countenance 
in which are stamped the strong characters of sense and 
intelligence. His manners are stiff; vet, there is in them 
something characteristic and peculiar, which, while it 
forcibly attracts attention, by no means disgusts or dis- 
pleases. He usually dresses with simplicity ; but on 
particular occasions I have seen him magnificently 
habited. The “ Toison d’or,” ornamented with brilliants, 
he never fails to wear on his breast. He has likewise 
received the order of “St. Stephen,” instituted by Maria 
Theresa in 1764, and he enjoys the peculiar privilege of 
wearing the star in diamonds, which the sumptuary laws 
here forbid to every other subject. The letter, or rather 
note, written to him by the empress, when she conferred 
on him this mark of distinction, is in a style so different 
from the ordinary one of princes, and bespeaks so much 
sensibility, that I cannot resist inserting it here. It was 
addressed to Prince Kaunitz near thirteen years ago, on 
the marriage of the Archduchess Christina to Prince 
Albert of Saxony, in April, 1766. The person who gave 
it me, copied it-from the original; and I prefer it to any 
of the brilliant and studied letters of Frederick, which 
are circulated and read with such admiration, all over 
Germany. 

“Ce n’est pas seulement par dispense de grand maitre, 
mais par distinction, que vous pouvez porter la Croix de 
lV'Ordre de St. Etienne, en diamans. Vous avez tant con- 
tribué a lillustrer, que je saisis avec avidité cette occasion 
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si chére & mon ce@ur, de vous témoigner ma reconnais- 
sance, qui vous est due depuis long tems, et qui ne finira 
qu’avec ma vie. 

* Maria Tueresx.” 

After the careless or independent manner in which 
Prince Kaunitz behaves towards the empress, it cannot 
excite surprise that he treats his equals and inferiors 
with still greater marks of contemptuous unconcern. 
Towards the nobility at large of both sexes, as well as 
towards the ministers of foreign courts, he hardly observes 
any measures of decorum. Far from accosting them 
they enter his drawing-room, or, as they surround his 
billiard table, he frequently turns his back on them at the 
moment when they are about to pay him their court, or 
when they are desirous of entering into conversation 
with him. If the French ampassador is exempted from 
so humiliating a treatment, he owes it purely to the 
necessity that Prince Kaunitz feels, of managing in some 
measure the representative of a powerful court, which 
has connected itself by ties of marriage and of policy with 
Austria. But the presence of Monsieur de Breteuil im- 
poses on him no restraint whatsoever. In company with 
the first persons of both sexes, at his own table, he does 
not hesitate, every day, after dinner, to pass at least a 
quarter of an hour, in the disgusting occupation of clean- 
ing his teeth, which he performs with all the minute 
ceremonies of the toilet. Perhaps, such ‘an insult to 
decency and to good breeding never was committed in 
any civilised country. Certainly it is not known clse- 
where ; and it would have excited astonishment, mixed 
with aversion, if it had been practised by Charles the 
Twelfth himself; who, though he was accustomed to 
spread his butter with his thumbs, yet never violated 
wantonly the rules of civility towards ladies. I have 
been present frequently at the scene to which I allude, 
in company with the most distinguished men and women 
in Vienna, Austrians, as well as foreigners. It is difficult 
to push contempt for all the forms of polished society to 
a greater length. ; 

The Austrian first minister rises very late, usually at 
or nearly about noon; but he transacts public business 
in bed during the whole morning, where his secretaries 
attend for that purpose. At one o'clock he takes choco- 
late. His hour of dinner is uncertain, varying capri- 
ciously from four o’clock, to five, six, and seven in the 
evening ; in consequence of which want of punctuality, 
all who are able have running footmen stationed in the 
prince’s antechamber, to bring them intimation when he 
is about to appear. If he accepts an invitation to dine 
with any person, however high his rank, it is only on 
condition that the wine, bread, and even the water be 
sent from his own house. The principal dishcs must 
likewise bg dressed by his cook: stipulations, which, 
however humiliating, are never refused by those who 
aspire to the honour of entertaining him. No crowned 
head in Europe, I believe, exacts similar marks of de- 
ference from his courtiers; nor could Louis the Four- 
teenth have experienced greater proofs of servile respect, 
when he condescended to visit his favourite ministers or 
subjects. Naturally cheerful, and disposed to the plea- 
sures of society, Prince Kaunitz nevertheless unbends at 
table. He converses well on almost all topics, reasons 
with accuracy, and has a vast command of expression. 
Italian, French, and German, he speaks with no less ease 
than fluency; but French is the language which he 
usually talks in company, as being most generally under- 
stood. It is indeed rare to hear him utter a word in 
German; for which, like his Prussian majesty, he does 
not seem to eritertain any predilection. To Italians, of 
whom there are always many in the court of Vienna, he 
never fails to address himself in Italian, if they do not 
possess French in perfection. ' 

His favourite topics of debate or of conversation are 
horses, mechanics, and carriages. It is scarcely possible 
to be a greater connoisseur than he is on these subjects; 
and whenever any of them are mentioned, he harangues 
with no less perspicuity than information. On politics 
he rarely or never touches; but on historical points he 
is easily Iced out, and displays, without affectation, a very 
extensive acquaintance with all the great events of mo- 
dern Europe. If not a man of shining talents, he is un- 
questionably possessed of great enlargement of mind, 
much application, and sound judgment, matured by the 
most perfect acquaintance with all the financial and 
military resources of the house of Austria. Endowed 
with uncommon penetration, he seizes with facility the 
difficulties of any affair; and never was a head better 
organised, nor more capable of uniting precision with 
despatch, in the transaction of public business. 

The wisdom of his policy in forming an alliance with 
France, though the feature in his administration of 
which, above all others, he is peculiarly vain, may yet be 
accounted very problematical; and time alone can affix 
to it the indelible stamp of excellence, or of error. If 
opinions are divided respecting that measure, they are 
not so relative to the partition of Poland, in consenting 
to which he committed an irreparable fault, never to be 
sufficiently condemned. Quitting the path of justice and 
honour, he stooped to divide with two other rival powers 
the plunder of a defenceless nation, whom in policy he 
ought to have protected and supported against every in- 
vader. Caught in the toils spread for him by Frederick, 
a dupe to his own vanity, and desirous by whatever 
means to augment the Austrian dominions—he doubtless 
already feels, though he may not avow, the pernicious 
consequences of so short-sighted a policy. Prussia alone 
was a real gainer by that dark transaction, where the 
superior genius of Frederick achieved more in the ca- 
binet than he had previously done in the field; in which 
Austria was completely overreached ; and to which Rus- 
sia was only a reluctant as well as an involuntary party. 
It constitutes the greatest blot in Kaunitz’s political cha- 
racter, and will probably be still more reprobated by pos- 
terity than by the present age. 

His pleasures, at a period of life so advanced, can 
neither be very numerous, nor extremely varied. He is 
fond of music, and likes theatrical entertainments, though 
he seldom attends them. I have seen him delighted 
with the “ Ombres Chinoises,” when exhibited in a pri- 
vate room, before a select company. At cards he never 
plays; but, during the greater part of every evening, he 
amuses himself at billiards, in his own drawing-room. 


_ One of his passions through life has been architecture, 


practical as well as theoretical; and it is pretended that 
he has not a little impaired his fortune by indulging this 
propensity. Certainly he has thrown away immense 
sums, I um told near a million of florins, or full a hun. 
dred thousand pounds, between his house in the suburbs 
of Vienna, and his seat at Austerlitz in Moravia. Neither 


of them are yet completed, and he is perpetually pulling 
down, altering, and repairing. If there is not great ex. 
aggeration in these assertions, they will explain the rea. 
son why, after such a long possession of. power, he hag 
amassed little wealth for his family. Indeed, it would 
be difficult otherwise to account for it, since he is not 
generous; at least not from constitution, though he 
knows how to affect liberality on proper occasions. 
Prince Kaunitz is a good catholic, but has not any 
tincture of bigotry or superstition. I believe he rarely, 
if ever, confesses: I know that he never attends, nor 


hears mass performed, except on Sundays; and then only ' 


for ten minutes, not publicly, but in his own house, 
Superior to the temptation or love of gold, he is not lesg 
exempt from any spirit of vengeance. The natural ele. 
vation of his mind raises him above court cabal and lit. 
tle ministerial intrigue. An enemy to every species of 
constraint, the freedom which he exercises himself he 
extends to those about him: yet, the consciousness of hig 
dignity never forsakes him for a moment. I have seen 
him, in his own drawing-room, as unconcerned, and as 
attentive to every point of his game at billiards, while the 
emperor stood on one side of him, and the Archduke 
Maximilian on the other, as though they had both been 
private individuals of no consequence. He is an actor, 
and he never appeared to me to play his part so well as 
on those occasions. Towards men of genius, artists, and 
persons distinguished in every line of letters or of science, 
he is affable and polite toa high degree. Glick not only 
dines frequently at his table, but, [ have known the 
prince address his discourse to him during the whole re. 
past, in a manner the most flattering, while he has not 
condescended to notice the first nobility of Vienna seated 
near him. In this part of his character he stands widely 
opposed to the Austrian men of rank, who retain many 
of the feudal prejudices of their ancestors, and rarely 
open their houses to men of merit or talents, unconnected 
with the advantages of birth. 

If flexibility is not to be reckoned among the qualities 
of Prince Kaunitz, as little likewise is dissimulation. It 
forms an instance, rare in the history of the world, and 
more peculiarly of courts, that a man of such a cast, 
though his abilities may be ever so eminent, should 
have attained to power, and have preserved it for so 
many years. Far from concealing his sentiments, even 
on points the most delicate, as well as personal, he has 
always expressed himself with boldness. Nothing is 
better known than his dislike, I might almost say his 
aversion, for the present emperor, when he was succes. 
sively archduke, and King of the Romans, before his 


father’s death. The prince never mentioned his character, , 


conduct, or understanding, except with marks of disap- 
probation. Even after Joseph’s accession to the imperial 
dignity, he did not alter his language. ‘ The emperor,” 
said he more than once, “ fears me, and I dislike him.” 
As a protector of the fine arts, and particularly of music, 
Kaunitz was deeply hurt at the “ordonnance” which 
produced the ruin of the Italian opera. The spirit of 
innovation and reform, characteristic of all Joseph’s re- 
gulations, by no means suited the taste of the minister. 
“Je ne vois,” said he, “que des defences de tous cotés.” 
At that time, his imperial majesty never visited nor con- 
versed with him: on the contrary, he held Prince 
Kaunitz in detestation. 


Insensibly, however, their mutual alienation has not 
only ceased, but has been succeeded by apparent attach- 
ment, esteem, and confidence. Those sentiments can 
scarcely be carried to a higher pitch of reciprocal defer- 
ence and respect than at the present moment. How 
far views of policy or interest on either side have con- 
duced to operate so total a change, it is impossible to 
ascertain. Joseph, who is unquestionably a master of 
dissimulation, may only wait for the proper moment in 
which to manifest his real sentiments; but people here 
are universally convinced that no reconciliation was 
ever more complete. He seems to be never satisfied 
with giving the prince the most flattering testimonies of 
consideration and personal regard. During the course 
of the two last winters, not content with presenting him- 
self at the drawing-room of the first minister, as one of 
the company, Joseph has often visited him in his bed- 
chamber, in order to converse with him at more ease, on 
every subject of public import. These interviews have 
been conducted without ceremony or attendants, and 
frequently without any previous intimation on the part 
of the emperor. 

Whenever he has occasion to mention the prince’s 
name, it is accompanied with expressions of considera- 
tion for his services and virtues. On the anniversary of 
his own birth, it is customary for Prince Kaunitz always 
to dine with his eldest son, Count Ernest, and a select 
party. Upon the second of February, last year, which 
was the day to which I allude, the first minister repaired 
to his son’s house, about half past four o’clock. Candles 
had not been brought in, ‘though it was already dusk, 
and the company expecting every minute to be sum- 
moned to table, were conversing in the drawing-room, 
when the door opened very gently. A person entered, 
and, on his advancing towards the Countess Ernest 
Kaunitz, they perceived that it was the emperor, “I 
am come, madam,” said he, “ unasked, to eat a part of 
your dinner. I hope you will permit me on this day to 
show my respect, and to pay my compliments to Prince 
Kaunitz." He accordingly stayed; but at table he sat 
on the minister’s right hand, and did not allow of the 
smallest distinction, considering himself only as a guest. 
It was difficult for a sovereign to show a more delicate 
mark of attention. I received these particulars from one 
of the company. 


If Joseph manifests so decided an affection for the 
prince, the latter, who now repays it with interest, seems 
to have no more grateful or pleasing topic of conversa- 
tion than the praises of his master. His filial piety and 
duty ; his unwearied exertions for the grandeur of the 
Austrian house ; his application to business; his readi- 
ness to expose his person in the field, when his country 
demands it; each of these, and many other of the empe- 
ror’s qualities, are tlie frequent subject of the minister’s 
eulogium. On the eleventh of April, last year, the day 
when his majesty set off from Vienna to join the army 
in Bohemia, Kaunitz launched out at his own table, on 
the great endowments which meet in Joseph the Second. 
“L’Empereur,” said he several times, “est un vrai 
heros.” It may, nevertheless, be doubted whether, 
though he admired the hero, he approved the heroism, 
since the war has never been considered as either agree- 
able to lis wishes, or consonant to his views and policy- 
Happily for both, it seems now to be drawing to a con- 
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WALDIE’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


dusion, according to every appearance: a subject on 
qhich I shall have more to say in my next letter, 


LETTER 
Appointment of the congress at Teschen, for the conclusion of 
ace—Sentiments excited by it at Vienna—Departure of the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany for Florence—Character of that 
prince, and of the Grand Duchess of ‘Tuscany, his wife—Re- 
flections on the war occasioned by the Bavarian succession. 
Vienna, March lith, 1779. 

At length, after a painful period of suspense and 
ynxiety, 1 may announce the approach, if not the cer- 
tainty of peace, As long ago as the 27th of last month, 


scouriet from Breslaw arrived with intelligence of all |, 


the preliminaries being already adjusted, and only wait- 
ing for signature. A congress, designed to settle the 
jerms of the definitive treaty, was at first fixed to meet 
xt Troppau in Austrian Silesia; but the little town of 
Teschen, capital of the duchy of the same name, near 
the frontiers of the Imperial Poland, is since substituted 
in place of Troppau. As belonging to Prince Albert 
and the Archduchess Christina, Teschen, which is a sort 
of neutral spot, may be thought proper for the meeting 
of plenipotentiaries. Otherwise, a more wretched and 
desolate collection of huts could hardly have been found 
in any corner of Europe. An armistice, preparatory to 
negotiation, took place on the 8th of the present month. 
The Baron de Breteuil, and Count de Cobenzel, late envoy 
extraordinary at the- court of Berlin, were immediately 
named to repair to Teschen, on the part of France and 
Austria. Prince Repnin, and the Barcn de Riedazel, 
minister to the court of Vienna from his Prussian ma- 
jesty previous to the war, are likewise appointed on the 
side of Frederick, and of his ally, Catherine, But, 
Count Cobenzel having been unexpectedly seized with a 
ft of the gout, which incapacitated him for traveling, his 
relation, John Philip Cobenzel, has been substituted in 
his place. The French ambassador and he set off for 
the place of negotiation, on the eighth, the day when the 
armistice commenced. The court of St. James’s, which, 
on former occasions, might have been called in as me- 
diator, if not as umpire, in the quarrel, is completely ex- 
cluded, and seems to be as little considered on either 
side as the meanest Italian republic. Neither the vigour 
of our councils, nor the success of our arms at the pre- 
sent moment, tend to impress Germany and Europe with 
respect. 

Notwithstanding the apparent certainty of peace, 
great discontent prevails in this capital. Not only the 
inglorious manner in which the war has been conducted; 
the circumstances likewise under which a congress is 
about to be opened, excite a degree of ferment approach- 
ing to indignation, since it is well known that the Prus- 
sians still continue in Bohemia, But neither the court 
nor the cabinet, neither Joseph nor the prime minister, 
seem inclined to prosecute hostilities. Relative to the 
terms upon which peace will ultimately he made, we can 
only conjecture: no one here, however, doubts that it 
must be purchased by 2 partial, if mot by a total restitu- 
tion of the territories which occasioned the rupture. 
Frederick, strong in the cause that he espouses, sustained 
by the open aid of Saxony, and by the avowed support of 
Russia, possesses great advantages over his adversary: 
France is neither supposed to interfere with zeal, in fa- 
vour of Maria Theresa and her son ; nor embarrassed as 
Lwis the Sixteenth now is by a war with England, can 
he, were he even so disposed, extend effectual assistance 
tothe empress queen. Catherine, on the contrary, irri- 
tated against the Austrian minister, who, in the partition 
of Poland, and on other occasions, has shown as little 
respect for her interests as deference for her wishes, acts 
vigorously in favour of Prussia, ‘The princes of the 
German empire look on, and enjoy, with a inalignant 
pleasure, the embarrassments as well as the humiliation 
of the imperial cabinet. Under these circumstances, it 
is probable that the court of Vienna will not refuse to 
make the sacrifices, however ample or painful, necessary 
for ensuring peace. 

Another event, which confirms the supposition, is the 
departure of the great duke and duchess of Tuscany. 
They, doubtless, delayed it, till the decision of so greata 
point, in which Leopold must necessarily fee] himself 
deeply, though not immediately involved. He is in fact, 
the presumptive eventual heir to all the dominions of 
Maria Theresa, as long as his elder brother is neither 
married, nor has any issue. On the same day when the 
armistice took place, and on which the Austrian and 
French ambassadors set off for Teschen, the great duke 
and duchess left Vienna, for Florence. After an affec- 
tionate and tender adieu on the part of the empress, they 
proceeded to Baden, only four leagues distant, to which 
place Joseph and all the imperial family accompanied 
them. There they dined together, ard the two brothera 
parted, with mutual testimonies of affectionand regret. 
Maria Theresa's infirmities did not allow her to be of the 
party. 

Relative to the great duke, I have said little in these 
memoirs, because 1 know less of him personally than of 
any other member of the imperial family. Though he 
has been here several months, J have had comparatively 
few opportunities of seeing him; neither he nor the 
great duchess mixing in sociely, He is 8ix years younger 
than the emperor, of a middle size, well made, and appa- 
rently of a more robust Constitution than Joseph, Never 
did two brothers less resemble each other in person and 
in manners, Leopold has not either the intelligence of 
countenance, or the communicative and affable disposi- 
tion of the emperor. His features, grave and saturnine, 
are deficient in dignity, as well as in animation. In 
their baldness upon the crown of the head, and in that 
Tespect only, the brothers are alike. Perhaps a long 
Tesidence in Italy may have contributed to render the 
Steat duke more reserved than if he had remained in 
Germany, where the national character is frank and 
Open. It is indisputable, that he likes Florence better 
than Vienna; a preference equally natural and pardonable. 
Independently of local position and climate, he is there a 
‘overeign; here he is only an elevated individual. 
Though less ingratiating than his elder brother, he is 
beloved and esteemed by those who enjoy his confidence, 
ind who know how to appreciate bis merits, Hig mind 
sfar more cultivated, likewise, by an extensive acquaint. 
iee with polite letters, and even with some branches of 
Mience. Under a serious exterior, he conceals from 
‘ommon eyes the defects which Joseph’s more unguarded 
manners expose; but his gallantries have been not less 
teneral or notorious than those of any of his predecessors 
the house of Medicis. In the administration of Tuscany, 


Reuliarly in the amelioration of its laws and police, he 


is said to have displayed application, steadiness, and 
judgment ; qualities which it is probable he may, at some 
future time, have occasion to exercise on a greater and 
more Conspicuous theatre. Joseph, whose intentions not 
to marry a third time are well known, regards him as 
his successor; and the two brothers either feel, or affect 
to feel, a very warm attachment for each other. Of the 
grand duchess, in common with almost every person 
here, I know still less from personal observation, as she 
is hardly ever seen in public; her delicate state of health 
incapacitating her for much exertion or amusement, 
Daughter of the present King of Spain, she resembles 
him in the lineaments of countenance, and no princess 
can have smaller pretensions to personal beauty, grace, 
or elegance. Her figure is meagre, her face thin and 
pale, her complexion sallow, her nose long, as well as 
large, and her sight contracted. Nor are her manners 
better calculated tu represent the majesty of the imperial 
throne, which it is possible she may one day ascend; an 
event that she is said not to contemplate with much com. 
placency, or to anticipate with any impatience. Like 
her husband, she is considered here as more partial to the 
Tuscans than to the Germans. If she is deficient in 


personal charms, she is not less so in female accomplish. ; 


ments. A Neapolitan education, completed in Spain, was 
probably not very favourable to the disclosure or cultiva. 
tion of her natural endowments. But every deficiency 


of an external and ornamental nature, is amply compen. © 


sated by the intrinsic worth and solid excellence of her . 


character. Devoted to her children and her husband, , 


beyond whom she knows no object of affection or enjoy- 
ment, in them centre all her cares. Domestic and re. 
tired, she shuns public exhibitions, in which neither her 
health, her turn of mind, nor her manners, enable her to 
appear with advantage. A numerous family, consist- 
ing of nine princes and princesses, by whom the house of 
Austria must, in all probability, be perpetuated, occupy 
her time, and engross her whole attention. Little known 
beyond the limits of Florence or of Vienna, she is well 
recompensed for the want of admiration and celebrity, 
by the respect and attachment of the few who are ac. 
quainted with her virtues. 

I am now about to leave this capital, after having wit. 
nessed the origin, the progress, and probably the termi- 
nation, of the Bavarian quarrel. A rupture of such im. 
portance has awakened the imperial court from the long 
repose of fifteen years which succeeded the great war 
terminated in 1763. Joseph the Second and Prince 
Kaunitz have found more serious occupations for their 
time than traveling or building. Frederick, in opposing 
the ambition of the former, has disclosed the secret and 
discordant springs which actuate the movements of the 
Austrian cabinet; and has brought forward to the public 
eye the three principal personages who compose it, 
more than could have been done by a much longer period 
of tranquillity. Whatever portion of the Bavarian suc. 
cession may be retained by Austria, at the definitive 
treaty of peace, the essential advantages, as well as the 
glory, of having taken up arms in defence of the Ger- 
manic system, remain with his Prussian majesty. If he 
has not acquired the sume laurels as in former wars, he 
has at least checked the career of Joseph the Second; 
and he has proved to Europe at large, that time, though 
it may have tempered the ardour of his councils, has not 
diminished his vigilance nor impaired his exertions, 
France, however, connected by ties of marriage, or of 
pretended policy, with Maria Theresa, has rather affected 
to give, than has really extended, any aid to hér on the 
present occasion: while Catherine the Second, neither 
mollified by the advances, nor conciliated by the blan- 
dishments of the Austrian cabinet, has interposed as ar. 
bitress in the dispute, and compelled the empress queen 
to sheath the sword. Such is, or is about to be, the ter. 
mination of Joseph the Second’s rash attempt to appro- 
priate a part of Bavaria. It has embittered the evening 
of his mother’s reign, without augmenting her glory, or 
raising her reputation; though it may possibly add some. 
what to the extent of her dominicns. As I am on the 
point of setting out for Venice, I shall not, huwever, wit. 
ness the final treaty, which, while it determines that 
point, will restore tranquillity to this part of Europe. 

I remain, &c. &c. 


THE END. 


From the London Court Journal. 
THE FOREIGN SIBYL AND THE BRITISH 
STATESMEN, 


‘« For it is not the past alone that has its ghosts: each event 
to come has also its spcctrum—its shade; when the hour arrives, 


life enters it, the shadow becomes corporal, and walks the world. | 


‘Thus, in the land beyond the grave, are ever two impalpable 
and spectral hosts, the things to be, the things that have been.” 


At Paris, during the early part of the year 1827, and 
the autumn of 1823 and 1829, resided a lady, whose pre. 


tensions and performances caused no slight sensation | 


among the novelty-seeking coteries of that gay capital. 
Madame du Frambaud was a woman advanced in years, 
plain in appearance, and grave in address. She spoke 
in the tone and diction of one who had beep accustomed 


to move in the higher grade of society: but of her de. | 


scent, connections, plans, and resources, no one secmed 
able to glean the slightest information. She professed 
to unveil the future: and though her fee was gold, 
and though she saw those only who waited upon her 
with a formal introduction from a previous client, the 
equipages that were found loitering near her spacious 
dwelling in Rue de la Paix et la Barriére du Roule con. 
tained half the beauty and haut ton of Paris. 

And yet the information she gave was partial, and re. 
lated to two epochs only in the life of those who consulted 
her—death and marriage. She would place before you 
the lively scene and gay appendages of the one; and the 
languor, gloom, and restlessness of the other. On neither 
spectacle was it her custom to offer one single syllable 
of remark. She left her visitant to draw his own moral 
from the scene. 

Among the strangers in Paris at that period were two 
Englishmen of. great, though opposite talent—both ambi. 
tious men—each idolised by his respective party—each 
the sworn champion of a certain set of opinions—both 
high in the favour of the sovereign whom they served, 
and aspiring to the highest rewards which talent and 
energy could win. They heard from fifty fair tongues 
the fame of Madame du Frambaud : and as a mere whim 
of the moment—an impromptu extravaganza—they re. 
solved to visit the mystic in disguise, and test her pre. 
tensions. They were described in the note of introduc. 
tion which they presented as “two American gentle. 
men, whose stay in Paris must be, under any circum- 
stances, short ; whose errand there was some commercial 


speculation ; the issue of which might recall them to Phi. - 
They entreated, there. j 
audience.” 


ladelphia at a few hours’ notice. 
fore, the favour of an i 


It was granted at once, She received them, as was 


her wont, in silence. But upon the first. who entered her 
apartment (the younger and by far the more intellectual- 
looking of the two) she gazed long and earnestly. 

“ You are married, and have two sons anda daughter,” 
was the off-hand declaration with which she met his 
bow, “ the scene of your nuptials, therefore, you cannot 
well have forgotten! That of your demise is the specta- 
cle which I presume you wish to have brought before 

ou.” 
7 “ You anticipate me, madam,” was the reply; “ but 
such is undoubtedly the object of my present visit,” 

“ And you, sir,” said she, turning to his companion, 
“ are married, but childless! Do wish to gaze upon 
the closing scene of your busy life? Perhaps,” she 
added, with more of interest and feeling than she ge- 
nerally exhibited, ** you will abandon your intention ? 
Re-consider it.” 

“ By no means: the ordeal which is gaily courted by 
my companion, I would also brave.” 

‘+ Have you firmness and resolution ?_ Have you nerve 
to gaze upon a harrowing spectacle ?”” 

“ Without it ought I to have come hither” 

“ Tam answered. Follow me.” 

She led the way, as she spoke, out of the apartment, 
and the Englishmen followed her. They crossed a small, 
low passage ; passed through a narrow portal; and found 
themselves in a hall of very considerable extent. It was 
paved with black marble, and decorated at each end with 
four slender pillars of the same material. In the centre 
rose a very large jet black basin filled with dark water 
to a considerable depth. A cupola or lantern admitted a 
tempered light from above; and the deep basin was so 
placed that whatever daylight the dome admitted fell full 
upon it. But despite of the noble proportions of the hall, 
and the lightnéss of the pillars, and the fairy tracery of 
the cupola, there was an air of gloom over the whole 
apartment. It seemed a fitting scene to communicate 
tidings of approaching sorrow, separation, silence, death. 

“ Look on this dark water,” said their conductress, 
“it shall speak to you of the future. If death be at a 
distance, it will sink some feet in every second that you 
gaze upon it. If your parting hour approaches, it will 
rise rapidly ; and, if the very last sands in life's hour- 
glass be running, will mount till it be checked only by 
the margin. If death shall approach you in the guise of 
violence, the water will instantly bubble up. If caused 
by accident, it will change colour once, twice, thrice,— 
fast as the hues of the rainbow melt into each other and 
vanish, even while you gaze on them. If death overtake 
you by gradual decay, and in the common course of na- 
ture, otier than a gentle ripple over its surface, no change 


will the still water know or tell. You understand me ?” 


“T do” 


“ Fully? Approach then. Gaze steadfastly on that 
-dark surface, and it shall mirror to thee, fully and faith- 
fully, the future.” 

The calmer, and graver, and sadder of the two ad- 
vanced slowly to the margin with a look of mingled 
curiosity and incredulity which sat strangely on his 
heavy, massive features. In an instant the water rose at 
least two feet; changed colour rapidly and evidently more 
-than once, and then became dark and motionless as be- 
fore. 

“ Ah! not far distant—and by accident ?” 

The sibyl made no reply, but merely motioned him 
“by a gesture to gaze on. He did so: and ashe looked he 
beheld a mimic representation of a scene of great confu- 
-sion. Countless multitudes were assembled—there was 
running to and fro—horsemen were riding in all direc- 


:tions—the spectators were conversing eagerly with each 


-other, and deep dismay sat on many a countenance. 
‘This faded from the surface, and there was presented 
-to him a small room in what appeared to be a road-side 
-inn. Three or more individuals it contained, to whose 
persons he was a perfect stranger. But there was one 
present whose features he instantly recognised—one 
“who was ever dear to him—his wife. Her countenance 
-was calm, but there was stamped en it deep and inde- 
:seribable distress. Propped up with pillows in the fore- 
-ground wasa figure which his features told him was him- 
-self. The eye was wandering and restless. Every feature 
bore the impress of intense agony : and the face was 
-overspread with that cold gray tint which so surely fore- 
tells impending dissolution. He looked at it steadily for 
a few seconds. A sort of mist seemed to come over his 
-vision. He withdrew his gaze for an instant from the 
fountain, and when he again resumed his observation, 
‘the painful scene had wholly disappeared. His enquiring 
look of astonishment and emotion the sibyl returned 
with indifference. The agitation manifested in his coun- 
“tenance was strangely contrasted by the fixed, rigid ex- 
pression of hers. His appeared a painful struggle with 
conflicting feelings : her countenance wore its usual air 
of cold impassive indifference. 

“That I should see her—that she should be s0 clearly, 
accurately, and faithfully portrayed, is most bewilder- 
ing 

“ What! it’s past a joke?” said the younger of the 


two, advancing gaily towards the fountain. “ The answer 
of the oracle is not palatable,eh? ‘Take your favourite © 


poet’s advice henceforth: 


Quid sit futuram Cras 
Fuge querere. 


But now of me and to me, what says the future?” The 
water rose a few inches and then became stationary. On 
its-surface next appeared a small chamber, insignificant 
in its dimensions—scanty in its accommodations— 
meagre in its furniture—and altogether humble in its 
comiorts and appointments. Gardens seemed to stretch 
around it: and on the mantel-piece he remarked a small 
bronze clock of singular shape. 

“ Charles, as I live !”” he exclaimed, as his eyes rested 
on the lineaments of a youth, who was holding the hand 
of a sick person, in the full vigour of life, but evidently 
racked with bodily agony. “The other figure I conceive 
to be that,” said he, after a pause, * of Charles's dying 
father. a painful spectacle,” he continued tyrning 
from the fountain, “ and 1 know not whut benefit is to be 
derived from a lengthened contemplation of it. Come, 
tthe day wears. We will leave this singular and cer- 
itainly puzzling exhibition.” 

He took his friend’s arm as he spoke, and advanced to 
tender his parting devoirs to the mystic, and with them 
Iner fee. The first she returned coldly—the latter she 
jperemptorily refused. “I am already renumerated,” 
was her startling declaration, “Sufficient honour for 
vme if I have administered to the ent—the passing 
+ musement”—the bitter emphasis placed on this last word 
«sonveyed a meaning which those whom she addressed 
:seemed to feel and shrink from—* of two such distiguish- 
«od state servants of his Britannic Majesty as Mr. Huskis- 
:3on and Mr, Canning !” 

Aguin with exquisite mockery, she curtsied still deeper 
iand more deferentially than before, and ere they could 
irecover from their surprise, left thens. 


Anoruz, Warnina.—We have to record, says the 
Pittsburgh Advocate, another instance of the dangerous 
+sonsequences resulting from the careless use of fire arms. 

In Bayardstown, yesterday morning, two young chaps, 

«of about 14 years old, were shooting at u mark with an 
sold musket, and as one of them attempted to raise it to 
ihis shoulder for the purpose of firing, the trigger of the 
lock caught in his clothing, which was the means of dis- 
«sharging the whole contents of the gun into his young 
sompanion’s breast, after going entirely through the 
upper part of his arm. The boy, whose name is Thomas 

urner, we are sorry to learn, is not to recover. 


ABEL ALLNUTT, 
A NOVEL. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ HAJJI apa,” “zonnas,” 


And if I have done well as is fitting the story, it is that 
which # desired ; but if slenderly and meanly, it is that which I 
could altain unto. 2 Maccabees, xv. 38. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

It frequently Ihappens that when a hen is sitting, a 
strange egg is introduced into the nest, and thus a bird 
of a different species is brought to life with her brood. 
It is so with this work. My strange egg will be found 
in the forty-second chapter, but only half hatched, be- 
cause I leave it to others to bring it to maturity. An 
antiquarian subject, tending to illustrate sacred mat- 
ters, it may be said, has no business in the pages of a. 
novel; but I venture to answer to that, that its fitness 
depends upon the mode of introducing it; and I hope it 
will be found that the mode I have adopted is not wholly 
objectionable; since it atone and the same time illustrates 
the character of one of the essential personages of the 
tale, and tends to the discussion of an interesting ques- 
tion, I had often thought of bringing the subject to no- 
tice in some separate form; but, all things considered, I 
think it just as likely to be read in this manner as in the 
paper of the literary journal or some antiquarian miscel- 
lany. This hint, however, I hope, will be sufficient to 
such of my readers as only read for amusement’s sake, 
to warn them of the existence of such a subject ; whilst 
it may, perhaps, induce those grave and learned per- 
sons who hold all fiction as trash, to relax their dignity, 
and admit “ Apex A.urr” to the honour of a place on 
their table, 

When a poor fellow falls overboard and gets adrift, 
there is an ingenious contrivance on board ships, called 
a life-preserver, which is launched after him; and if it 
acts properly, he may probably save his life by cling- 
ing to it When I see“ Ase” launched into the vast 
ocean of society, one of the raré nantes struggling for 
existence, I cannot help looking to my chapter forty-two, 
as his life.preserver, which may, probably, keep his head. 
above water a litte longer than others who are cast 
adrift at the same time with himself, with nothing but a 
puf, whatever their merit, to keep them from sinking. 

THE AUTHOR. 
CHAPTER I. 
Some account of the family of Allnutt. 

In a remote part of one of the western counties of 
England, thickly surrounded by trees, overgrown with 
ivy, and secluded from the public gaze, was situated an 
ancient, small red-brick house that was often compared 
to the face of an old lady, peeping through the close frills 
and ribands of ber cap, looking snug, neat, and cheerful. 
From a back study, about ten o’clock one fine summer’s 
morning, was heard to issue the sounds of a German flute. 
which although both door and windows were closed, 
would find its way to the ears of the inmates, and occa- 
sion exclamations of either disapproval or the contrary, 
according as their nerves might or might not be affected. 
The individual who played the flute was a short, faded- © 
looking man, about thirty-five years of age, whom we 
beg leave to introduce to our readers as the Abel Allnutt 
of our titlepage. A peculiar benignity of aspect was the 
only charm that adorned his person; for his face was 
pale, his teeth indifferent, his hair*scanty, and there was 
an awkward simplicity in his manner which indicated 
that he had mixed little with the world. He had been 
sickly from his youth upward, and it was owing to the 
great care his sisters had taken of him (for they had lost 
their parents when he was still of an early age,) that he 
escaped the unrelenting persecutions of consumption. 
They had combated with all their might his excessive 
love of the flute, and this had been aimost the sole cause 
of dissension between them during the many years which 
they had passed together under the same roof. 

Ashe was blowing his way successfully through one 
of the most difficult of Mozart’s solos, suddenly the door 
of his study opened, and his eldest sister, Aunt Bab, as 
she was usually called, appeared, holding the door-handle 
with one hand and resting her arm upon the door-post 
with the other. She was many years older than her 
brother, and was a matter-of-fact-looking person, who 
enjoyed the principal management of the house, and 
whose decision on all matters which concerned the fa- 
mily generally was conclusive. Her cyes were light, 
though piercing, her hair inclined to red and now thinly 
streaked with gray, and in her whole manner and de- 
meanour there was that life and bustle which denoted a 
notable and intelligent woman,—for, be it said, a lack of 
comeliness is the parent of many virtues. 

“ How can you go on in this manner ?” she said to her 
brother with am expression that might have passed for 
anger and reproof; “it is too bad, when you know that 
it was but yesterday you had that alarming fit of cough- 
ing.” 

“My dear Barbara,” said her brother, in the most 
placid tone, and without showing a symptom of ill hu- 
mour, “I will just get through this solo, and then I pro- 
mise to lay by may flute. I would not have taken it up 
this morning, but that I dreamed of this difficult passage 
all the night through, and by shutting my door and 
windows I thought that I should not have been heard.” 

“You are mistaken, though,” she said; “I will never 
let you alone so long/as you have dealings with that 
horrid instrument ; and when you know that it may be 
the death of you any day, and leave me and my sister 
without your protection, it is really too bad—and, what's 
more, very selfish.” 

“ Well, then, 1711 play no more,” said Abel, with the 
greatest good nature; and so saying, he unscrewed his 
flute, placed it im its case,and shut up his music-book. 

“ There—will that do for you ?” 

“ That’s a good man!” said his sister. “ But what I 
wanted to speak to you about was our dinner to-day,— 
you know this is John’s last day, therefore what shall we 
have? He will be here at five with Mary.” ’ 

“ What shall we have?” said Abel, slowly turhing his 
thoughts from seraphic Mozart to vulgar pudding: — 
“why, what does John like best ?” he enqnired. 

“T think he likes most things,” replied his sister, be- 
coming thoughful at the question. Hence ensued a 
pause, followed by one of those discussions upon the im. 
portant subject of dinner so apt to puzzle even the wisest 
heads, and which, in this instance, ended in that never- 
failing compromise, that universal point of agreement in 
English taste, viz. a leg of mutton. 
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“ tioned ; and it was a received truth, that if certain events 
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“ If that be the case,” said Bab, winding ‘up the argu- 
ment, “let us-give him a leg of mutton at once.” 

“ Very well,” said Uncle Abel, rubbing his hands as if 
he had settled a great question ; “ let us give him a roast- 
ed leg of mutton.” 

* Done !” said his sister ; “* we'll have it.” 

“ But, what does Mary like?” added Abel; “poor 
Mary must have what she likes—-we must not forget that 
dearest girl!” 

Girls of her age,” said Aunt Bab, “ don’t care mach 
what they eat: poor thing, I fear she won’t have much 
appetite, now that she is about to lose her father for such 


an uncertain length of time. But I will take proper care - 


of her:—she shall not be starved, I promise you—we 
shall be able to make out a very good dinner, and John 
will go away happy.” 

“ Poor dear John !” exclaimed Abel; ‘ would that he 
could always secure so good a dinner! I fear that, con- 
sidering the life’he is about to lead, he will be often 
obliged to rough it upon much more indifferent food.” 

Thus much having been settled, Aunt Bab went her 
way to make the necessary preparations. The reader 
must be told that the occasion of this dinner teemed with 
consequences of great import to the family of which I 
have hitherto afforded but a glimpse ; and as it will be im- 
possible for him to proceed without some knowledge of 
its history, I beg leave to submit the following short ac- 
count to his notice. en 

The family of Allnutt, for such was the name, claimed 
an ancient descent, and had been allied to many noble fa- 
milies. Its actual chief was the Earl of Knutsford, a 
proud nobleman, who enjoyed great political influence. 
He was a distant relation to the individuals already men. 


should happen, and certain persons should die, the title 


~ and estates would fall to the lot of the family now under 


consideration. Mr. Allnutt, father to Abel, had been a 
country gentleman of about two thousand pounds a year; 
he married a lady of no importance in point of family, 
but of great excellence of character. They had had a 
family of four children, two daughters and two sons. 
Barbara, the eldest, whose name had gradually run 


through a scale of diminutives until it had stopped at 


Bab, was some years older than the others. The second 
child was John; the third Fanny, and the youngest Abel, 
he being about twenty years younger than his eldest 
sister. ‘They became orphans when Barbara was about 
thirty years of age, and consequently the duties of ma- 
naging the family had devolved upon her—duties to 
which she was quite equal. Owing to the active and 
bustling turn of her character, she had secured so great 
a share of influence that the others submitted almost im- 
plicitly to her guidance. 

Although the earl was scarcely aware of the existence 
of this branch of his family, and, if he were, would per- 
haps not have recognised any of its individuals as be- 
longing to himself, the father, Mr. Allnutt, prided him- 
self much upon his ancestors, whose names he asserted 
were to be found in Doomsday book, and never ceased 
hinting the possibility of one day himself enjoying some 
of its hereditary dignities. He had lived in a handsome 
old mansion; and although his fortune was small, yet he 
could not resist the vanity of making an elder son of 
John, upon whom he settled his house and estate, leav- 
ing to his three other children five hundred pounds per 


_ annum between them—that is, one hundred pounds a 


year to each daughter, and three hundred to Abel. 

John at an early age had shown such a turn for 
science, and as he grew up became so conspicuous for 
the enterprise and boldness of his character, that his 
father easily acceded to his wishes of placing him in the 
army. He entered the engineer service, and in the 
course of time became a distinguished officer, serving 
with great credit in the war of the Peninsula, by which 
he gained as rapid promotion as could be acquired in 
that branch of the service. At the peace he returned 
home as Major Allnutt. So long as he was employed 
by others, with the responsibilities of his profession 
hanging over him, his conduct was distinguished by pru- 
dence and sagacity; but no sooner was he his own 
master than he became the plaything of his own schemes, 
and the ready instrument of every schemer. He was 
one of those visionaries who conceive they can stride 
into affiuence by a single step, and by one bright thought 
gain an eminence which others only attain by years of 
intense study. His quickness in the field of battle, which 
had gained for him many a bright laurel, made him con. 
clude that he might be equally successful in the arts of 
peace, and he rushed with the same ardour upon what he 
thought was an indisputable invention as he did upon an 
unguarded pvint of the enemy’s line. He wrote unan- 
swerable pamphlets which were never read, for which he 
never got more than the warm thanks of those to whom 
he presented them, backed by the bill of costs of his pub- 
lisher. He invented a ship that was never to sink, in 
which he embarked half his fortune, and just escaped 
with his life as he was exhibiting her capabilities to an 
astonished crowd of patrons and spectators. He then 
consoled himself by endeavouring to convert,young town 
thieves into honest yeomen; in which having failed 
without taking warning of experience, he devised a 
scheme for rearing salt-water fish in fresh water, hoping 
to supply the town with cod and turbot to the discom. 
fiture of Billingsgate, and in the success of which he was 
about exulting, when, as the Armenian said of his 
*horse, he exclaimed, “ Had they lived but another day, 
his experiment would have been complete.” In these 
and such like pursuits, at the end of a few years, he 
found his fortune so considerably diminished, if not en- 
tirely dissipated, that he was obliged to turn his views to 
some more certain mode of acquiring a fortune. It was 
about this time that England began to run mad upon 
the subject of the emancipation of the Spanish colonies 
from the mother country, upon loans to the new repub- 
lies, and particularly upon mines and mining companies. 
A universal fever of generous patriotism raged through- 
out the country in their favour. One of our greatest 
statesmen had called them into existence. Patriotism 
begat the rage of lending money, lending money begat a 
desire of large interest, and with increase of interest all 
the: world seemed at once to have gained a short cut to 
unlooked-for affluence. John Allnutt was seized with 
the raging mania in its worst form. He ran about like 
one demented ; wrote pamplets full of tables, calculations, 
and predictions; talked of the flood of wealth which was 
about to visit the world with the same certainty as a cer- 
tain class of enthusiasts announce itsend, and rendered 
himself so conspicuous by the zeal of his extravagant 
hopes, that one of the principal Mexico mining com- 


panies was too happy to secure him as the director of 
their concerns. 

At the moment of this our history he was expected to 
arrive at the home of his brother and sisters, accom- 
panied by his daughter, on his road to join the ship that 
was to take him to Mexico. It must be told that he had 
married early in life a beautiful young person, who had 
left him a widower after a few years had elapsed, in the 
possession of this only child. Mary Allnutt was now 
about seventeen years of age. Her beauty was so per- 
fect that it would be difficult to say which feature excited 
the most admiration. There was great delicacy, accom- 
panied by a brilliant appearance of health; grace shone 
in all the movements of her person, which was veiled by 
such retiring modesty that the awe it produced discou- 
raged impertinent glances; whilst in her lovely face 
there beamed so much goodness and intelligence, that 
the moment it was seen the beholder was impelled by a 
wish to acquire her friendship and approbation. She felt 
all the value of a father at a time that she was called 
upon to make a sacrifice of that possession. She loved 
him with warmth and even enthusiasm, for she also par- 
took of the ardour of his character ; and it was only the 
hope of seeing him restored to her in a short time, which 
prevented her from insisting upon accompanying him in 
his present expedition. It was settled that she was to 
live with her uncle and aunts in the country during his 
absence; and as she loved them almost with the same 
devotion that she did her father, she composed her mind 
into something like philosophical submission at the loss 
which she was about to sustain. 


CHAPTER II. 


The character and pursuits of the family are gradually developed 
by a variety of minute circumstances. 

The inmates of Ivycote (for that was the name of their 
cottage) were almost bursting with impatierice for the 
moment of seeing their brother and niece during the long 
day on which they were expected. Abel had done little 
else than walk down the lane which led from the house to 
the high road, to endeavour to catch the first glimpse of 
their approach ;—the active Barbara, laying aside the 
usual routine of her occupations, as multifarious as those 
of a secretary of state, had walked from the kitchen to 
the dining-parlour, and from the parlour to the kitclen, 
inspecting, first, the various concoctions which were in 
progress in the one, and then overlooking the arrange- 
ments which were making in the other, and ever and 
anon exhibiting her head at the house-door, until she be- 
came weary with anticipation ;—whilst Fanny, whom we 
have still to present to our readers, remained in a listless 
state of expectation, seated, with her hands across, in the 
minute apartment called the drawing-room. Abel and 
his sisters were usually called uncle and aunts, in compli- 
ment to their only niece, whom they worshiped with 
almost divine honours; and as it was a title of which at 
least Barbara and Abel were proud, we will occasionally 
continue so to call them. But Fanny, who was still at 
an age when an auntdom is not quite a desirable appvint- 
ment, rather endured than approved of that too frequent 
reminder of the lapse of time. She was loitering on the 
neutral ground which lies between undisputed youth and 
more debatable middle age—at least such was her view 
of her case. In the minds of those who would not allow 
poetry to usurp the place of matter-of-fact, she was set- 
tled down into a bona fide old maid; but in her own 
view of the matter the case was quite different—she ad- 
hered to youth with unflinching constancy, and blinked 
the question of age, as the man deeply in debt avoids the 


| sight of his banker's book. In her disposition, she was 


as much a prey to apathy and indolence as her sister was 
active and stirring. It was only when some new indi- 
vidual, in the form of man, presented himself, that her 
energies were roused, and straightway the powers of 
both her mind and body were brought into vigorous ac- 
tion—from being an habitual dawdler, she then became 
an active fidget. Her taciturnity would then give way 
to much talking, her eyes wonld be armed with long 
practised artillery, and all the graces of attitude would be 
summoned up to aid the levee en. masse of all her forces. 
Withal, in the main she was umiably disposed—prone to 
charity, and always ready to produce pincushions and 
workbags whenever some mighty neighbour projected 
a fancy bazar, accompanied by a ball, for the benefit of 
the poor. 

She was seated at her little work-table netting a purse 
and quietly waiting the tide of events, when the sharp 
and piercing voice of her sister was heard calling to her 
from the other side of the house. . 

“Fanny,” she cried, “do you know whether John 
sleeps on feather-bed or mattrass !” . 

Fanny listlessly turned her ear to the sound and said, 
“ What?” 

Again the question was repeated ; when Fanny, urging 
her soft voice to the highest pitch, exclaimed, “I don’t 
know—I never know what any one sleeps upon.” 

Aunt Bab then thought it right to follow up her ques- 
tion by appearing herself; when a long and anxious dis- 
cussion took place between the two sisters about John’s 
general habits, his mode and manner of sleep—whether 
he was chilly or the contrary—whether he required much 
or little covering, two or more pillows, and whether he was 
accustomed to something warm when he went to bed. 
Much uncertainty and doubt existing upon these topics, 
they called in to their councils an old woman who had 
been a servant in the family from her childhood, who 
was better acquainted with John’s habits than any one 
else. 

“La! Miss Barbara,” exclaimed old Betty, when the 
question concerning the mattrass and feather-hed was 
pat to her; “I recollect as well as though it were yester- 
day, that just before Master John went to the wars, he 
slept in the back attic that ’s over Miss Mary’s room,— 
she was quite a little thing then,—and once in the mid- 
dle of the night, she ran in to me in a mortal fright, poor 
thing! saying she was sure some monster or great beast 
must be sleeping over her head, for she heard it growl 
quite plain; and sure enough, as I’m alive, I went with 
the dear creature into her room, and heard an awful 
noise sounding through the deal-boards. I was afraid 
something was wrong with Master John, and so, thinks 
I, I'll steal up to his room and see what is the matter. I 
then gently opened the door, and what d’ye think I saw? 
Why, there was Master Jolin wrapt up in his great mili- 
tary cloak, with his portmantel under his head, fast 
asleep on the bare boards alongside of his own bed, which 
remained untouched, just as I had made it up in the 


need much mind which be uppermost, the mattrass or the 
feather-bed ;—Master John would sleep sound on the top 
of the kitchen dresser—that ’s what he would.” 

“What could he be doing that for, Betty?” said 
Fanny. 

“Why, miss, I taxed him with it the next morning, 
and bless his face—I see it now—says he to me, ‘ Betty,’ 
says he, ‘I’m now a real soldier, and soldiers must be 
hardy : it won’t do for me to be sleeping on a bed when 
the bare ground will do as well.’ I remember it as though 
it were yesterday.” 

“That is so like John!” exclaimed Bab, “he never 
does a thing like any body else.” 

“ He was always a strange boy,” re-echoed old Betty, 
“and that’s the truth on’t.” 

Not long after this conversation had taken place, when 
the patience of the whole house was nearly exhausted in 
expectation, the sound of wheels was heard in the lane, 
and as they approached the house, it was ascertained that 
the post-chaise was in sight, and soon after it stopped at 
the door. Abel rushed out to greet his brother, followed 
by his sisters, backed by Betty and the old man-servant ; 
and by the time the vehicle had come to the end of its 
career, every living thing within the house was present. 
John leapt out of the chaise first, and was followed by 
his daughter. Seldom does one see a family-greeting so 
fall of feeling and affection as that which took place on 
this occasion. Kissing and embracing, and other palpa- 
ble demonstrations, are not so frequent in our frigid lati- 
tudes, as among more southern nations; but with a set 
of simple and warm-hearted country-folks who had 
scarcely ever stirred from their village, such a show of 
feeling may be allowed as quite natural, and it actually 
took place. John Allnutt was a handsome, animated 
looking man, who, although now in the zenith of middle 
age, had the buoyant spirits of a schoolboy. He kissed 
and embraced every thing that came in his way, even to 
old Betty, who, drawing up with a smile on her face, 
wiped her lips with due gratitude for (to her) so rare a 
mode of salutation. 

The interchange of all the proper enquiries and excla- 
matory greetings having taken place, the family com- 
menced a shourt course of comparative anatomy upon 
each other’s person. Bab found John grown fat, Fanny 
thought him thin ; Abel said Mary had grown tall, Mary 
asserted that Abel was grown young; Jolin found Bab 
blooming, and then fell to admiring Fanny’s hair, whilst 
Abel, still keeping his eyes upon his niece, patted her 
cheek, and would have said she was beautiful, but he 
checked his too enthusiastic admiration, fearing to make 
her vain. Bab and Fanny then began their scrutiny upon 
Mary, and criticised every inch of her growth as if they 
had been cheated out of it by her absence, and then asked 
John what he thought of her. The affectionate father, 
casting his parental eyes on the charms of his daughter, 
whilst tears sprung into their channels, said with an over- 
flowing heart, “She is a déar good girl, that’s what I 
think of her,” and then kissed her cheek and forehead 
with all the rapture of a kind and endearing nature. 
During this scene, in which the family were settling 
their different disks, old Betty stood at a distance, with 
her apron in one hand, and the other uplifted, looking, 
and smirking, and exclaiming, “ Well, who would have 
thought it!” and “dear me!” and “ well-a-day !” when 
being kindly noticed both by John and his daughter, she 
departed to evaporate her wonderments and ejaculations 
to her companions in the kitchen. 

When the palpitations of first meeting had somewhat 
subsided, Aunt Bab would have hurried her brother and 
his daughter to their rooms, to throw off the dust of the 
road, so anxious was she to exhibit to them the prepara- 
tions she had made for their comfort, but John was so 
full of his schemes that he could not be prevented from 
a fit of explosion. Little heeding the seclusion in which 
his sisters and brother lived, and their consequent igno. 
rance of what was doing in either the political or com- 
mercial world, he exclaimed with exultation in his accent, 

“Well, Abel, have you heard the news? Capital 
news to be sure !” 

“ What news ?” exclaimed Abel, Bab, and Fanny, with 
one voice. 

“ Famous news! I can tell you,” said John. 

“Oh, such news!” re-echoed the gentle Mary in a sub- 
dued voice. 

“ What is it, pray ?” said the others. 

“ Why, they have positively found silver in the Cof- 
fer,” said John with great satisfaction in his manner. 

“ Have they?” said Abel—* Have they?” said Bab— 
“Have they?” said Fanny, in all the various tones of 
persons who are puzzled. 

“ They have indeed,” said John, little minding the ig- 
norance of his auditors; “and what's more, we are to 
have it.” 

“ Shall we, indeed!” exclaimed Bab, as if she now un- 
derstood perfectly what was meant. “ Well, that will be 
nice !” 

“This news of the silver luckily just reached before 
I left London,” said John, “and the directors are full 
of it.” 

“ Why, I thought we were to have it,” said Bab. 

“ Have what ?” said John. 

“The silver, to be sure,” said Bab, “ Did not you 
think so, Abel?” said she, turning to him. 

“ To say the truth,” said Abel, “ I know not what to 
think. , John says that silver has been found in the cof- 
fer, and that we are to have it; but which coffer he 
means, he has still to tell us.” 

“Papa, you said nothing about Perote, that’s true,” 
said Mary, smilingly and amazingly amused at the inis- 
take in which her uncle and aunts had fallen; “’tis the 
coffer of Perote that papa means.” 

“Who may Perote be,” enquired Aunt Fanny with 
animation: “Is he any thing to us ?” 

“No, no, my dear,” said John, with a good-natured 
smile, ag if he was recovering from a dream ; “ you have 
mistaken me, or perhaps you don’t know. Perote is 
not a man—it’s a mountain—it is a high mountain stand- 
ing conspicuous in the chain which skirts the Mexican 
coast, and is distinguished by a large square rock on its 
very summit, which the Spaniards have assimilated to a 
trunk or coffer, and thus have assigned this name to it. 
The mining company have heard that a mine has been 
discovered close at hand, of which they have acquired 
possession ; and as it is situated in a healthy climate, and 
much nearer to the sea than the one to which I was 
about originally to proceed, this circumstance became to 
me a matter of joy and congratulation.” 

“And much greater to me,” said the gentle Mary, 


taking her father’s hand ; “ for then you will be so much 
nearer us, and we shall so easily hear from you.” 

“Oh, is that all?” said Abel, Bab, and Fanny, 

“ But John,” said Bab, with great earnestness, “ you 
have never told us to this day what you are going to do 
at this Mexico you talk so much about. All the people 
here say that engineer officers know more about mines 
than any body else, and that when a mine is to be blown 
up, they do it. But then, I say, if you blow up the mine, 
what becomes of the silver and gold inside?” 

“It’s very true,” said John, “ it’s very true that the 
business uf an engineer comprises the knowledge of min. 
ing; but that applies to fortifications and walled cities— 
he there undermines, and there blows up. But the min. 
ing I am to undertake is a totally different thing—I an 
to dig into the bowels of the earth for the precious 
and get as much silver and gold as I can out of them.” 

“Oh,” said Bab in a lengthened note, “ now I under. 
stand. It is time for ‘you to be making money, after 
having lost so much. Will it be long before you get 
some ?” 

“The time is uncertain, but the result is certain,” said 
John with great confidence. “ What has been done be- 
fore, will be done again. Why, Bab,” said he, taking 
both her hands into his, and looking at her straight in the 
face, ‘do you know that in 1825, Guadalajara coined 
676,073 pesos; Durango, 800,000 ; Zacatecas, 3,000,000, 
In 1810, Guanajato produced 500,000 mares of silver, 
and 1500 mares of gold; Veta Grande, 100,000; and 
Catorce, 600,000 pesos. There—what do you say to that? 
and that with malacaties only, and without the aid of q 
single steam-engine !” 

Bab, confounded by such a descent of hard names and 
round numbers upon her rustic mind, could scarcely 
breathe from astonishment, and drawing up a long “ In. 
deed:” from her inmost throat, stood staring, uncertain 
at the meaning of this display of knowledge. 

“ Are all those gentlemen with long names, coiners 
enquired Fanny. 

““No—they are the places where the ore is found,” 
said John; “and I flatter myself that when I get up our 
steam-engine with my improvements, I shall raise double 
the quantity.” 

“Well,” said Bab, “whatever it may be, I shall be 
quite satisfied even with what it was before.” 

“ And what may a malacati be?” enquired Abel. 

“Oh,” said Mary, who seemed to be well-informed 
upon every subject which interested her father, “a mala. 
cati is a large leathern bag which descends to the bottom 
of the mine, and being filled, is drawn up to the surface 
by means ofa large wheel worked by horses,—is it not 
so, papa ” 

“ Why, you would be as fit to be a director of a mining 
company asI am,” said her father: “I think J must 
take you with me to help me.” 

“ Do, do, my dear papa!” exclaimed Mary with joy 
and animation shining in her expressive features; “let 
me go with you,—I would give worlds to go with you!” 

Upon these words, her uncle Abel and her aunts as- 
sumed the most serious gravity of aspect, and the first, 
addressing his brother, said, “ John, you really are not 
serious in saying this—are you?” 

“John,” argued Bab, “ would you really sacrifice your 
daughter to the fury of naked savages, and let her live in 
the woods npon roots and hips and haws, without a rag 
to her back, only because she is conversant with the name 
of an outlandish bag ?” 

“ No, no,” said John,—* no, my dears, you utterly mis. 
take me—I am only joking; I would not allow Mary to 
run any risk whatever, were I to become as rich as the 
Conde de Regla himself. She shall stay quietly with you 
until my return: there is only one agreement which I 
wish to make, and which you must all swear to; which 
is, that she shall not marry, except it be upon most un- 
exceptionable grounds, until my return. She has pro- 
mised me as much, and I require the same at your 
hands.” 

“ Marry, indeed!” exclaimed Fanny ; “ and who is to 
marry her, I should like to know ? There is not a crea- 
ture within fifty miles of us likely to marry her.” 

“Who knows 2?” said John; “husbands, they say, 
come down the chimney.” 

“Tam sure none has ever come own our chimney,” 
said Fanny with a doleful significancy in her accent and 
manner. 

“ Well, John, we promise,” said Aunt Bab, “ we will 
watch over your treasure with the same care that you 
would if you were here yourself.” 

“Yes,” said Abel, “ trust to me: and what’s more, 
trust her,” patting his niece’s cheek at the same time: 
“she will never deceive any one, that I will willingly 
take my oath of.” 

With these words they dispersed, only to return to 
dinner, of which they stood much in need. 

CHAPTER III. 

Showing the excellence of that saying, ‘‘ Let well alone.” 

The little oak parlour was snug; the sun gleamed 
across the landscape, and the table, with its clean white 
cloth and glittering accompaniments, spoke volumes for 
the perfection of Aunt Bab’s housewifery. John came in 
rubbing his hands rejoicing, accompanied by his bloom- 
ing daughter, whose young blood flowed briskly through 
her veins as she contemplated the comforts before her, 
and looked on the kind faces by whom she was sur- 
rounded. Old Betty, with clean cap and apron, brought 
in the dinner ; whilst the old man-servant, honest Brow), 
as he was called, who acted as butler, valet, groom, 
gardener, waited at table. When they were all seated, 
and Aunt Bab’s fidgets had somewhat abated, after her 
anxious countenance had duly conned the array and cit- 
cumstance of every dish, and when the first calls of hun- 
ger were allayed, the ardent John merrily pouring him- ’ 
self out a glass of wine, exclaimed, looking round him at 
the same time, “ My dears, here is health and prosperity 
to us all! And now I will tell you of a glorious scheme 
which I have in my head fur you, which will at one 
blow make you richer at least one-third than you are at 
present.” 

Aunt Bab, who had been intent upon carving the leg 
of mutton, was the first to exclaim, “ John, what do you 
mean ? How can you manage that ?” 

“ Ah!” exclaimed Mary, looking very arch, “1 know - 
how—don’t I, papa ?” 

“ You'll be a conjuror indeed,” said Abel, “ if you can 
do that.” 

“Now hearken, said John; “the thing is as easily 
done as transferring ourselves from this parlour to the 
next room. You have been hitherto sutisfied with draw- 
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‘WALDIE’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


ing © small revenue from your three per cents—now you 
shall enjoy six per cent., at once, with much better 
gcurity for your money.” 

“Well, I declare!” said Bab, opening her eyes, and 
smiling with delight as she eyed John, in whom she had 
slways placed implicit confidence—“ well, that will be a 

ital hit! I can scarcely believe it notwithstanding, 
although I am sure you would never deceive us, John.” 

“Deceive you!” said John, very gravely. “ The thing 
jas clear as noonday. Nobody thinks now-a-days of 
grudging on with the small interest derived from the pub- 
ji¢ funds. In this remote corner of the country you can 
know nothing of what is going on in the world. Here 
pave continents been opening, new governments forming, 
new sources of trade expanding, the energies of man 
developed, fresh life and vigour infused into the whole 
scheme of our existence ; and here you are sitting quiet 
and unconscious in your cottage, without a single 
thought beyond the interests of the neighbouring village, 
as if you belonged in another planet !” 

“ Well, who would have thought it!” exclaimed Aunt 
Barbara; and turning to Abel, she said, “ Abel, did you 
ever hear of all this? Here has all this been going on, 
and we know as little of it as the babes unborn !” 

“How can we know what is going on,” said Abel, 
drily, “when we never move from this place? Well, 
John, tell us your scheme.” 

“My scheme is this,” said John. “ You must send an 
order to your bankers in London to sell your stock out of 
the three per cents, and to buy in Mexican stock. By 
that single operation you will, I dare say, get at least 
another two hundred a year to yourselves.” 

“Shall we, indeed!” said Bab, laying down her knife 
and fork. “ Let us do it, Abel, at once.” 

“Abel,” said Fanny, “ let us do it to-morrow.” 

“Iam ready to do what you like,” said Abel; “ but 


” 


“ There is no but in the case,” said Bab; “John says 
it, and therefore it must be right. What possible objec- 
tion can you have ?” 

“ You can have none,” said Fanny, whose imagination 
had now fully seized all the advantages likely to accrue 
from this increase of revenue. “ But how shall we get 
atthe bankers ?—they are generally agreeable men, and 
sometimes handsome.” 

“That is easily done,” said John. Then turning to 
Abel, he said, “ Pray let me hear your objection, Abel, if 
you have any. There is nothing like a free discussion, 
particularly in money matters ;—one ought to have no 
delicacy there.” 

“Why, you know best, John,” said Abel, very mo- 
destly, “and therefore what I might say is perhaps pure 
folly ; but it struck me, that it might be better to remain 
contented with a smaller interest and the security of 
one’s own government, than with larger interest and the 
uncertain security of a foreign state.” 

“There is wisdom in what you say,” answered John ; 
“but recollect how very differently Mexico is situated to 
other siates. What greater security can you possibly 
require than a whole continent full of silver and gold ?” 
(At these words Bab and Fanny looked triumphantly at 
Abel.) “ The very stones of the country are silver—most 
of the precious metals which now exist in the world have 
been produced from her mines—and she is about again 
o pour forth her treasures. After that, would you refuse 


fo trust your funds if her possession ? Believe me, that 
the tha whale ha 
to be compared to one of her mines. Why, the new 


mines of T'lalpuhahua alone will give you more security 
than a whole regiment of bank-directors.” 

“There—what can you say to that!” exclaimed Bab. 

‘“No, Abel, you bave no chance in argument with John. 
No—we are resolved—we will do what you tell us, John 
--that is determined; but [ want you to explain one 
thing to me, which I have never yet understood. You 
tell us to sell out of the stocks—now, what are the 
stocks 

“Why, as to that,” said John, “I might talk and ex- 
plain to you till to-morrow, and you would perhaps never 
understand. Generally, then, I may say, they imply 
government securities for money lent to the state, for 
which the owner gets a rate of interest graduated by 
circumstances.” 

“I always thought,” said Fanny, “that they were 
something like our village stocks:—if you got your money 
into them, like the poor man's leg, it was difficult to get 
It out.” 

Then, turning to John, Bab said, “ Now you must put 
win the way of accomplishing this job, You are going 
away to-morrow, and therefore cannot do it for us—you 
must leave us directions what we are to do.” 

“There is nothing so easy,” said John, “ and nothing 
vhich you cannot do as well as I; but, in order to pre- 
Yent all difficulties, 1 would recommend you to have re- 
course to your neighbour Woodby. He made all his for- 
‘ue in the stock exchange, and he will tell you precisely 
vt must be done.” 

Upon this there ensued a pause in their deliberations. 
To put oneself under an obligation to a neighbour in the 
Country is matter of deep consideration; and Aunt Bab, 
Whose opinion was always consulted in family discussions 
ofthis class, remained silent, as if her mind was held in 
‘state of doubt. 

“The Goold Woodbys, you mean,” she slowly said to 
John, “ of Belvedere Hall? Do you think that would be 
advisable 2” 

“And why not ?” said John. “ He was a stock-broker 
himself, and surely he will be too happy to give advice 
‘pon what he knows best.” 

“ Ah, that is just what he does not like to do,” answered 
Bab; “ does he, Abel 2” 

Abel answered, “ Why, as to that, I have never found 

otherwise than very friendly and civil to me, and 
Tady to talk upon all subjects. He is fond, ‘tis true, of 
teferring to his ancestors, and to those of his wife, the 
Golds; and therefore, perhaps, it is too readily inferred 
that he might wish to drop the broker while he asserts 
his ancient lineage. But that is only villuge gossip: I 
f Say, upon an occasion of necessity, he will not re- 
use to give his opinion on a point in which he is evi- 

nly 80 great an authority.” 

What do you think of it, Fanny?” said Barbara to 
- sister. “You know Mrs. Goold Woodby and her 
I do;—don’t you imagine they 
pr ah our going to consult them upon family 
“ 
— ry thing odd; bat, as we are to be 

Winners, what can it signify !” 


of Enotend tarether are not 


“ It will signify thas much,” rejoined the sapient Bab, 
—*that our private affuirs will become the public talk of 
the whole parish; and then, if our means of living are 
increased, as John assures us they will be, the Woodbys 


will be sure to take the whole credit of it to themselves.” - 


“ My dear Bab,” said John jestingly, “ one would sup- 
pose that you were about to appoint Mr. Woodby your 
father confessor, and to divulge to him every secret of 
your mind. Allow Abel to be your negotiator : men un- 
derstand these matters better than women, and they are 
settled in a few words. Go into any of the great marts 
of business, and you will see hundreds of thousands of 
pounds transferred from one pocket into another with 
little more than a word on each side anda nod. Two 
women will expend more words in a country market- 
place upon buying and selling a cabbage than are ex- 
pended by two of the other sex in settling the disposal of 
whole fortunes.” 

Barbara had but a small opinion of Abel’s abilities in 
any thing that related to a bargan, and she consequently 
shook her head at John’s proposal ; but, as she was quite 
alive to the charms of an increase of revenue, she gra- 
dually ceased all further opposition, and it was at length 


settled that Abel should proceed the next day to Belvedere 


Hall. 

The remainder of the evening was occupied in listen. 
ing to John’s schemes for the future; which, if they 
were here given with the animation and circumstantiality 
with which he detailed them, would afford a lively pic. 
ture of his character,—that is, of a genuine sanguine 
man. Like all men of that character, his imagination 
would get the better of his sober reason; and as when a 
high wind acquires possession of a weather-cock it veers 
about at its pleasure, so his mind was the play of every 
scheme, however impracticable. No circumnavigator 
had ever planned so vast a scheme as that which he now 
described. His intention, after having reached his des- 
tination and set on foot the objects of his mission, was to 
explore every mine in the Mexican continent; settle the 
quantity and quality of its minerals; trace its geological 
construction ; survey the country from shore to shore, in 
order to construct a correct map, and thus refute Hum- 
boldt; make collections of natural history ; transmit all 
its principal vegetable productions to England; write a 
code of laws for the future regulation of its republic; es- 
tablish a navy ; model its army ; and, in short, renovate 
and reconstruct its whole being, moral and physical. He 
had thoughts of performing the same service to all the 
new states of the South American continent; he hinted 
at the possibility of making the name of Allnutt as famous 
as that of Americus Vespusius : and then, having settled 
to his satisfaction that portion of the globe, he had 
thoughts of crossing the Pacific, and keeping up a run- 
ning fire of renovation and regeneration among the dif- 
ferent islands of its archipelago ; thus to circumnavigate 
the globe, and, so he expressed himself, surround it with 
a zone of civilisation of his own making. 

His auditors listened with open mouths and uplifted 


' brows at the immensity of his intentions; they, who 


never having stirred from the confines of their village, 
looked upon an excursion to the market-town as a feat of 
uncommon enterprise. Contented and happy in them- 
selves, without ambition for the future, they would have 
continued to live on as they had hitherto done, had they 
not been roused by their brother’s energies to increase 
their means of existence. Another incentive was the 
OF niees, whume adeancomont ond settle. 
ment in life they felt themselves called upon to promote. 
*Tis true that her father’s request that no steps should be 
taken during his absence to promote their marriage stood 
in their way: but hers was now. the age for gaicty ; their 
pride at possessing so beautiful and matchless a niece 
could not be restrained, und they longed to achieve an 
innocent triumph over their neighbours, by infusing love 
and admiration—and perhaps, let it be said, envy—into 
their breasts. 

“Bat, my dear John,” said Barbara after a pause, 
“how are you to mind the business you are going upon, 
and to make your fortune at the same time, if you are to 
do all these things ?” 

“ And how will you be able to return to me,” remarked 
Mary in her most affectionate manner, “ if you are to go 
so far as you now propose ?” 

John contended that much more was to be performed 
in a short space of time in traveling abroad than could 
be conceived by those who remained inactive at home. 
Owing to the great improvements in the science of navi- 
gation, men crossed and recrossed the globe with much 
more certainty than they did formerly; and he asserted 
that he was ready to lay a good bet, in the same manner 
as he would stake his money on a steeple-chase, that he 
would go quite round the globe in a year, taking every 
continent which came in his way, without turning to the 
right or left to avoid it. He continued to talk with so 
much indifference of the long voyage which lay before 
him, and made it so much a matter of course that he 
would return at the prescribed period, that he materially 
blunted the edge of those feclings of sorrow which would 
otherwise have been excited by his departure; and he so 
well succeeded in making every one pleased with their 
own immediate prospects, as well as participating in his 
own views, that they parted for the night with none of 
that misery which usually precedes the taking leave of 
one who is much beloved. 


CHAPTER IV. 
An introduction to an important personage, both in his own 
estimation, as well as in this history. 

Early the following morning every body was astir to 
witness the departure of the active and indefatigable John. 
During his hasty breakfast he did not cease reverting to 
the thousand schemes which engrossed his mind, and 
particularly to the one touching the immediate. increase 
of the family revenue. His lovely daughter could not 


‘speak from emotion, but sat looking fondly at him until 


the moment when he arose to depart, when with her last 
embrace she entreated him to return to her as soon as 
he could be released from his present engagements. 
Embracing his sisters, he made promises of writing by 
every barrier? and his last words to Abel, as he 
warmly shook his ‘hand, were, “Consult Woodby, and 
lose no time.” , Uponithat, springing into his chaise, he 
drove off at a rapid pace, taking the road to Liverpool, 
where he was:to embark for Mexico. ; 

Daring John’s short visit, Barbara had placed the reins 
of government in his hands, and she yielded to whatever 
laws he chose to proclaim without the smallest reluctance, 
for his word was to her a command; but the moment he 


duly acknowledged. Fanny became almost an automa- : 
ton, and only seemed to expand into life when the 


. interests of mankind were brought into discussion. Mary, 


by her lively and docile disposition, diffused life and 
pleasure wherever she appeared ; whilst Abel, in whom 
the total abnegation of self, with a reserve, let it be said, 
of occasional restiveness in favour of his flute, made him 
always ready to meet the wishes.of evety one who chose 
to command him. 

When the sound of the wheel was fairly out of hear- 
ing, and the house restored to its usual repose, Barbara 
continued the subject which John had so much insisted 
upon. Addressing herself particularly to Abel, she said, 
“ We know more about the Goold Woodbys than poor 
dear John could possibly know,—it stands to reason that 
we do; and therefore we ought to ask their advice with 
caution. I’m sure I'm right.” 

Whenever Abel heard these formules of words “ It 
stands to reason,” and “ I’m sure I’m right,” with which 
Aunt Bab generally set forth her opinion, he always with- 
drew from further discussion, and generally submitted 
without a reply. 

“I think so too,” said Abel. 

“ Well then, since that is the case,” continued Bab, 
“you must go to him to-day as if you were merely 
making a morning visit. I think I know Mr. Woodby 
well, and his habits of life. He will propably say some- 
thing about the weather,—which is a subject he can say 
a great deal upon; when you will have an opportunity 
of asking how his crops are getting on,—which is another 
subject he likes; and when you have got him well into 
that, you may pop upon him all at once with ‘ What do 
you think of the French revolution? He will be charmed 
when he hears that question, and he will go on for an 
hour about it: and when he comes to the part where he 
says, I don’t know what will become of us, and things 
never were in a worse state,’ you may then ask him the 
price of stocks, and how things look in the city ; when 
he will tell you all that we want to know. It stands to 
reason that you must go round and round him cleverly 
until you bring him to the point, and not frighten him 
by any one positive question. I’m sure I’m right.” 

“Ill go then, at once,” answered Abel: “ John said 
lose no time.’ ” 

“ Do—you had better,” rejoined Barbara, still fall of 
her diplomacy. “ But mind, now—weather first—crops 
next—French revolution after that, and then the price 
of stocks ;—he ’ll tell you all by that means as easily as 
I can bring all the poultry about me by sprinkling a 
little corn here and there with judgment. Now mind; 

let him have his talk out,—he’ll then tell you all. It 
stands to reason—I ’m sure I ’m right.” 

Abel, docile to her bidding, did as he was ordered, and 
taking up his hat and stick, walked away intent upon 
this great scheme ; and before he reaches his destination, 
a walk of about two miles, it will be proper to inform our 
readers of matters relating to the house and its inhabi- 
tants towards which he was bending his steps. 

Mr. Goold Woodby, as John had correctly stated, had 
amassed a very considerable fortune in the city, princi- 
pally by dealings in the stock exchange. At the time of 
this our history, he had retired into the country, where 
he had bought a large estate; and not being known in 
the neighbourhood, dropped the habits of a citizen, and 
took upon him the airs of a country gentleman. During 
his mercantile life he had been known by the name of 
Wouldhe ; but when he retired from trade, suddenly he 
discovered that, during the civil wars, a cavalier of that 
name had attained great notoriety by an act of treachery ; 

“and being anxious to make it known that that person 
was in fact his ancestor and related to the first families, 
upon pretext of disclaiming the odium attached to the 
name, he expended a large sum at the Herald’s College, 
in order to change it to his present more rural appellation 
of Woodby. By this ingenious mode of applying the 
lucus a non lucendo, he taught the world what no one 
would ever have cared to find out—that he was a man of 
old family,—a fact to which he was always happy to 
allude. Acting upon the same principle, he married a 
lady of the name of Goold, possessing riches, with suffi- 
cient personal attractions, who also founded much of her 
happiness upon the pride of birth; for she clearly and 
truly was able to demonstrate that she was a lineal de- 
scendant of Sir Jugg Goold, knight, the well-known 
goldsmith to Charles the Second. With the junction of 
these names he flattered himself to have composed a very 
euphonical cognomen ; and having tumefied himself and 
his possessions by all the pomp and circumstance of two 
shields, and as great a variety of heraldic insignia as he 
could obtain for his money, he gradually persuaded 
himself that he was a very considerable personage. 

He built himself a house, or rather a castle. The ut- 
most ingenuity had becn displayed in making its outward 
appearance as little like a living house as possible. The 
windows were generally so placed, that when the sun 
shone, they caught the shadow of a projecting buttress 
instead of its cheering warmth. Gutters poured forth 
their contents from frowning embrasures; whilst small 
turrets, with loop-holes, protruding through dense masses 
of brick and mortar, like hats on pegs, were hung about 
the flat walls. The chimneys, which, when seen, give 
an appearance of snugness and hospitality to an unpre- 
tending house, here were hidden behind cunning angles 
of fortification, and, as they disgorged their smoke, made 
one suppose the building was on fire, since the proper 
effect was not seen to proceed from the appropriate cause. 
A perfect flat and even range of country had been selec- 
ted, upon which to raise this structure ; but it had been 
called Belvedere, (or, as it was usually pronounced by the 
inhabitants, Belvideer,) from the circumstance of a small 
break in the dense woods which surrounded it, and which 
enabled the curious in fine prospects to discern a barn,. 
the village steeple, and two haystacks peeping through 
the trees. 


The grounds and shrubberies were laid out with the 


same taste which had presided over the house. Straight 
lines were forbidden; every thing was serpentine. The 
whole plan appeared tu have been made with a view of 
placing every part of them as much at variance with 
common sense as possible. A walk across a flat lawn 
was tortured into the same figure as it might be through 
a wood, and made a straightforward man feel as if his 
hip would be put out of joint in winding through it. 
Chairs and benches, composed of the most tortuous and 
the roughest of wood, apparently contrivances for the 
afflicted with distorted spines, were plentifully distributed 
about the grounds by way of ornament ; and every where 
it seemed as if art had done its utmost to caricature 
nature. 


Abel walked forward with alacrity to perform his ap- 


pointed task, although he had certain misgivings as to 
the ultimate result of the change he was about to effect.- 
We wish to bring the reader better acquainted with his 
character, for he is destined to perform one of the prin- 
cipal parts in the forthcoming narrative. We have 
already said that, owing to the sickly nature of his con- 
stitution, he had been nursed through his boyhood and 
youth ut home. He had been but indifferently educated, 
for application of any sort had been interdicted ; therefore 
in that respect he was extremely deficient. But what he 
wanted in mental acquirement and personal advantages 
was fully balanced by the excellence of his disposition. 
He might be said to possess, without cant or exaggera- 
tion, all those virtues which are called Christian, and 
which, when brought into action, constitute a good 
and consequently a great character. His distinguishing 
qualities were meekness and humility: he thought so 
little of himself, that he was always happy to see others 
preferred before him. Benevolence was conspicuous in 
his countenance, manners, and actions; and however 
small the interest might be which his first appearance 
inspired, nobody could converse with him without after. 
wards feeling kindly disposed towards him. Alt his 
inclinations and desires were on the side of virtue. He 
was severe towards himself, but forgiving towards others. 
Wherever a charitable action was to be performed, a 
wrong to be redressed, or forbearance to be exercised, he 
was the first to take the lead, and ever the first to give 
way if others required him to retire. Such a character, 
in the bustle of life, was likely to be passed over, often 
laughed at, sneered at, and made a butt of : it required to 
be well known to be appreciated. 

Upon approaching the place of his destination he found 
masons at work upon a magnificent entrance composed 
of two stone lodges, castellated and turreted, and con- 
nected by a long range of iron railing, curiously wrought, 
opening at intervals by two gates, each surmounted by 
a shield accompanied by a motto. 

Abel cast his eyes up at these emblems of vanity, and 
smiled at the pretensions which they announced. He 
crept up towards the principal entrance of the castle 
almost with the same timidity that a shy man encounters 
a whole roomful of company, and rang the bell. He was 
received by a servant in that sort of dress which an- 
nounces unreadiness to receive visiters, seeing it was still 
early in the day, but was duly ushered into the presence 
of his master. 

Mr. Goold Woodby’s person did not second the claims 
which he had set up, either to ancient birth or gentleness 
of blood. He was among men what a cabbage may be 
afnong plants. He was altogether a rotund man: his 
head was as round as a cannon-ball, his body protuberant 
and spherical, and his legs adorned by calves so round 
and muscular that they might have performed the duty 
of balusters. There was much vulgarity in his whole 
appearance; although he had an intelligent look, and 
wielded an eye that was alive to every thing but the ex- 
treme ridicule of his own person. His dress was that of 
a substantially wealthy man,—he adhered to the old- 
fashioned row of buttons at the knees, and strong drab 
gaiters beneath, showing a wholesome azure woollen 
stocking in the interstice. A long massive gold chain, 

with a bunch of embossed seals, hung down from that 
slope in his person where the fob is situated, and dropped 
a perpendicular a great deal more conspicuous than does 
a cable pending from the bows of a Dutch galliot. His 
hair was slightly sprinkled with powder, and his shirt 
owned a frill that flowed over his waistcoat. His man- 
ners betrayed a singular mixture of vulgar intimacy and 
cold reserve. When he thought he was too conciliatory, 


} all at once he would stop short, as if he had forgotten 


something, and become almost rude. His shake of the 
hand, that indication of man’s feelings, was truly charac- 
teristic: he gave his hand, but shuok his elbow; which 
was as much as to say,“ I leave you to decide between 
my hand and my elbow how matters stand between us.” 
He was apt to be ceremonious to his inferiors, but would 
expand into affected ease and jollity with people of con- 
sequence, particularly if some equal or inferior was at 
hand to see him. To any one who had affinity to persons 
of rank he was invariably attentive, and would always, 
by hook or by crook, particularly when others were 
present, allude to that affinity. He wa8 therefore the 
professed friend of the Allnutt family; although, out of con- 
sideration to their poverty, there was always a tincture of 
protection in his manner towards them. With Abel he 
adopted the jocular patronising manner; and when on 
this occasion his name was announced, he immediately 
placed himself in a corresponding attitude, and, when he 
approached him, gave him one hand, and placed the other 
on his shoulder, whilst he exclaimed, “ Ah, Allnutt, how 
are you?” What passed between them will be read in 
the ensuing chapter. 


CHAPTER V. 
» The consequences of the foregoing introduction described. 

Although Abel was' ever ready to hearken to his sis- 
ter’s directions, yet it did not follow that he always obeyed 
them; for he felt that conviction which we believe is in- 
herent in the male sex, whatever may be the weakness 
of a man’s person, his mind must ever maintain the su- 
periority over that of the woman. On this occasion he 
had almost entirely forgotten the instructions with which 
he had been furnished on departing for his embassy ; and 
when he came into contact with his negotiating party, he 
determined to allow the conversation to take whatever 
course it might please.. However, he did not long remain 
in suspense how to act; for Mr. Woodby had no sooner 
delivered himself of his first ejaculation, than he went on 
as follows: 

“It is very good of you to come. I suppose now you 
came to see my new lodges, which all the world comes 
to see. Now, an’t they handsome? I flatter myself 
they will be as fine an ornament to the county as any 
thing in it. You remarked the double shields, 1 hope?” 

“ Yes, indeed I did,” said Abel. 

“ Ab, well, that’s right of you! You see we don’t do 
things in the common way; it’s done in the most expen. 
sive manner, and Stone, the architect, tells me they beat 


- Lord Thorofield’s lodges hollow.” 


“ They are certainly very conspicuous,” said Abel. 

“I meant them to be conspicuous,” rejoined Wuodby. 
I think it quite right, in these times, that people should 
show themselves properly : it is necessary that those who 
have weight should assert it by their acts. Now, good 
lodges, I maintain, does that.” 

“ Yes,” said Abel, “their architecture is solid, to be 


“Certainly it is; and so it ought to be in these times, 
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But did you remark the shields? I am sure you could 
not have overlooked my shields. I think they show capi- 


tally; Lord Thorofield has only a crest.” 


“Yes, I remarked the shields,” said Abel. 
“Well, what did you think of them?” continued 
Woodby, not waiting for the answer. “You know the 
istory of the Woodby arms, don’t you? did I never tell 
you before ? (he had done so a hundred times.), Why, 
it is just this :—You know the Wouldbes are one of the 
most’ancient families ia the kingdom; and I am told 
that the bull!’s heed regardant over the frog gonflent, for 
so they call it in heraldry, is intended to record the am- 
bition of the first baron of the family—who, in his arro- 
gance, aspired to no less a thing than the erown,—and 
that the motto ‘ Je voudval si je towdrai,’ in old French, 
in what they call Norman-French,—means, ‘ J would be, 
if I could be. . Is it not strange? You see I have 
thought it right to adopt the old arms; although I never 
could think for a moment in these times to preserve a 
name so degraded by its want of loyalty to its sovereign 
as was that of my ancestor, and, therefore, as a matter of 
duty—as an open declaration of my principles—I thought 
it right to change it, and to adopt the one I now bear. 
Now, don’t you think I am right ?” said-he, closing upon 
Abel, and taking one of his buttons’ in hand,—* don’t 
you think it was handsome of me? It cost me no less 
than three hundred pounds at the Heralds’ College. Who 
is the man, now-a-days, I should like to know, who would 
voluntarily come forward. and expend three hundred 
pounds upon loyalty ?” 
“ None but yourself,” said Abel, smiling, “that’s cer- 
tain!” 
“That's right !” said Woodby, taking the words as a 
compliment; “ but you see I did it though: and I’ve 
teason to think it has been well taken at coutt. The 


“ king granted the patent as soon as it was asked for, and, 


I assure you, it was done in a very handsome manner ; 
and when I kissed hands upon the occasion, his majesty, 
with the utmost condescension, said, ‘How do you do, 
Mr. Woodbine?” I ventured to put him right, and said, 

Woodby, your majesty,’ upon which he smiled, and so 


did all the surrounding princes and lords, and I never 


was so pleased in all the whule course of my life. Is 
not that charming ?” 

“ Very :” said Abel. 

“But you remarked the other shield too, did you not ?” 
said the vain man, who was now completely run away 
with by his subject. “ Well, that you know contains 
the Goold coat of arms; that’s the shield of Mrs. Goold 
Woodby’s family. The story attached to that is one of 
the most interesting, and, I may say, peculiar in the 
whole history of England. It has appeared in the ‘ Anec- 
cotes of celebrated Goldsmiths.’ You see, Goold was 
goldsmith to King Charles IT; he is well known to have 
worked for that monarch’s unfortunate father, for it is so 
attested by records in the family, fac-similes of the bills 
sent in being in existence to this day, and therefore at the 
restoration he was appointed by royal sign-manual the 
court-goldsmith. He was a remarkably shy man, sober 
in his habits, dressing invariably in a suit of unpretend- 
ing drab, and keeping clear of all the license of those 
days. Well, the king one day, in a merry mood, deter- 
mined to knight him, and straightway he was dubbed Sir 
Jugg Goold. But the story of the shield is to come. 
You know, in those days, all shops were designated by 
signs, which hung out conspicuously upon handsome or- 
namented iron posts. Well, in addition to the knight- 
hood, the king ordered that a coat of arms should be 
added, which should consist of a hand wielding a ham. 
mer, and that the motto, out of compliment to the excel- 
lent man, should be ‘Aurum quam bonum,’ which, 
you know, means in Latin ‘Gold how good!’ which, I 
may say, is a sort of double entendre, as we say in French, 
or a pun, as some pretend it is,—for Charles was fond of 
a joke,—which means both things—that the metal gold 
is good, and that the man Goold was good also! Now, is 
not that a curious historical coincidence or fact? Well, 
this was done. A handsome sign, containing the coat of 


arms and the motto, was forthwith executed with great | 


skill by a painter of that time, and hung over the duor of 
the shop until the fashion of signs went out. That sign— 
the original sign—I have now in my possession, having 
come tv me through my wife. ‘You'll own that’s a thing 
to be proud of?” 

“It is, indeed,” said Abel. 

“ Therefore, I think, in these times,” continued 
Woodby, “every man of ancient family ought to take 
particular care to exhibit the titles to his descent, and 
thus uphold what it is now-a-days the fashion to despise,— 
to destroy those fatal leveling principles which were first 
introduced into this country by that ever-to-be-] ted 
French revolution.” 

At these words Abel recollected the injunctions of his 
sister, and hoped the moment was now at hand when 
he might introduce the object of his visit with its proper 
effect. “That was a sad event, that’s most certain !” 
said he. 

“Indeed, I can speak feelingly,” said Woodby, “for I 


‘was as near being one of the victims of its fury as ever | 


man was.” 

“ How was that ?” said Abel. 

“ What! did you never hear that?” exclaimed Woodby, 
as if he had just found a fresh point of departure. I was 
as near done for as you can imagine. I was young at 
the time: I went to Paris on business. You ought to 
have seen what the revolution was, to have any idea of 
it! Why, what do you think they took me for ?” 

really don’t know,” said Abel. 

“ Why, they took me for a gentleman,” said Woodby. 

“ Did they, indeed !” said Abel. 

“Yes,” said Woodby, “as sure as you stand there, 
they took me for a gentleman, because I only blew my 
nose with a white pocket-handkerchief, when I ought to 
have done it with a tri-colour one. They were as nearly 
seizing me up to the lamp-post as possible, and hanging 
me without judge or jury, when, having discovered that I 
was an Englishman, they let me drop souse into the mud 
as if I was nothing at all. Few can say that of them- 
selves. Lonly wish that youhad seen me!” 

“TI should have. been sorry to do that,” said Abel. 
“But I fear we shall long feel the effects of the French 
revolution.” ‘ 

“ Ay,” said Woodby, looking sad and drawing a deep 
sigh, “I don’t know what will become of us,—things 
were never in a worse state!” 40g 

Abel, recollecting the words of his sister, then said, 
“ Bat the prices of stocks keep up pretty well, don’t they ? 
I think my brother Jobn calls them the barometer of the 
times.” 


At the words “ prices of stocks,” Woodby’s face clothed 
itself with a new expression, and, like the old war-horse, 
that pricks up bis ears upon hearing the sound of a trum- 
pet and longs to be off, he felt at those words that all the 
fascinations of the stock exchange had come upon him 
with their former power. “ Prices of stocks!” he ex- 
claimed; “ what do you know of the prices of stocks?” 
his eyes at the same time twinkling with a true broker's 
twinkle. 

Abel then no longer delayed giving him, in as few words 
as possible, the real object of his visit, and asking his ad- 
vice upon the best mode of proceeding to put his scheme 
into practice. 

Aunt Bab had been perfectly right in her judgment 
upon Wouvdby’s character : for it is probable that if Abel 
had made a point blank statement of his case, and asked 
his advice as if he were addressing himself to a profes- 
sional merchant, Wuodby would have entrenched himself 
in his shields, his lodges, and his dignities, and taken 
offence ; but, brought on, as it had been, in this gradual 
and seemingly unpremeditated manner, the whole broker 
was declared at once by a natural impulse, and he em- 
braced with eagerness the scheme proposed to his con- 
sideration. He enquired, with an interest that astonished 
and delighted Abel, in what manner he could serve him; 
and when he found that it was his intention to invest his 
money in the Mexican funds, he did not hesitate for a 
moment in encouraging his design, and gave him all the 
proper directions how to put it into execution. He said 
that disposing of one’s money with such great interest 
and such like securities was like eating one’s cake and 
keeping it,—that it was better than actual gold and sil- 
ver, for that it saved one the trouble of a banker, inas- 
much as it was buried in the earth. He then informed 
him how he might get a proper power of attorney made 
out to empower his bankers in London to act for him, 
and said that he himself would write to his own bankers 
to facilitate the operation. 

Abel was all gratitude at this act of kindness from one 
upon whom he had no other claim than the fortuitous 
one of being a country neighbour, and made his ac- 
knowledgments accordingly. Woodby, however, was by 
no means a disinterested adviser, although he looked like 
a man who would fain believe that he was entitled to 
gratitude. The truth, be it spoken, was, Woodby was 
himself possessor of a large sum of money in the Mexi- 
can funds ; and as an experienced navigator, when he sees 
a small cloud rising in a suspicious point of the horizon, 


knows that a storm is likely to ensue, so, by certain in- © 
dications in the temper of the stock exchange, he began _ 


to apprehend that Mexican stock might soon be at a dis- 
count, and therefore was only watching a fitting opportu- 


nity to get rid of his venture with the least possible loss. . 


What then was his delight when he found that, instead of 
an expected loss, his good stars were about to visit him 
with unlooked-for gain ! 


“Mexico,” said Woodby, “is an sstonishingly rich 


country. We are told that every domestic article there 
is made of silver, down to their wash-hand basins, pe-vter 
pots, &c. You can’t go wrong in investing your money 
in its funds: besides, they say, you know, as new brooms 
sweep clean, why shouldn’t new republics pay to the 
day ?” 

“ Ah,” said Abel, “ that is what my brother John told 
us. He said that they had more money than they knew 
what to do with: but I have since been thinking, Mr. 


Woodby, if that is the case, why do they want money © 


from us. Perkaps you can tell me?” 


“ Why, you see,” answered Woodby, looking wise, “it - 


is just this: —You may have your barn full of corn; but 
what is the use of it if you have none of the implements 
necessary to thresh it out, and no mill wherewith to 


grind it, before you make it into bread? So it is with © 


the Mexicans,—they possess the ore, but they want the | 


means of turning it to use. They borrow from us to - 


provide themselves with the means, for which they pay a 


great interest, being certain ere long to repay the capital ‘ 
borrowed. Pray,” said Woodby with an air of business ; 


which spoke much for the broker, and but little for the 


owner of shields and the descendant of an ancient family, . 


“Pray, what may be the amount of the stock you re- 
quire ?” 

Abel mentioned the amount to the best of his know- 
ledge, when Woodby, making up a look composed of 
friendship and protection, said, ‘ Now, Allnutt, 1’ll show 
you how much I am your friend; I’ll furnish you with 
the money !” . 

“ Will you, indeed!” exclaimed Abel with an expres- 
sion of grateful feeling beaming in his countenance, “ but 
that I can never allow; I will never consent to take that 
from you which you value so much.” 

“Oh, never mind that!” said Woodby; “ you shall 
have the money, and I’ll write to my bankers immedi- 
ately to communicate with yours upon the subject. I'll 
take no refusal.” 

“ But it must not and shall not be!” said Abel, deter. 
mined, as he thought, not to be outdone in generosity. 
“How can I deprive you of the advantages which you 


have described? shall I prevent you from eating your 
cake and keeping it too?” 


“Say no more about it,” said Woodby with vivucity ; 
“ I’ve settled it, so no more.” 

“T cannot acquiesce in so much goodness,” retorted 
Abel: “can I forget that you said money in Mexican 
bonds was better secured than jn your bankers’ hands? 
I am determined not to deprive you of such advantages.” 

“ You'll make me angry!” again replied Woodby, 
who was really beginning to be nettled;# I'll have no 
further reply: when I have once determined upon a 
thing, nothing can turn me. You shall be supplied: 
and as for the advantages you talk of, let them be forgot- 
ten in the pleasure 1 have of being of service to you.” 

Abel was quite overpowered by what he considered an 
act of gratuitous liberality, and Woodby rose in his esti- 
mation at least a hundred per cent. Unused as he was 


_ to transactions of this kind, ignorant of their details, and 


accustomed to consider every one as honest as himself, 


- little did he suppose that Woodby’s conduct on this-occa- 


sion was prompted by any motive save that of a pure 
disinterested desire to be useful. He therefore made his 
acknowledgments accordingly, and would have departed 
at once to make known the joyful tidings to his sisters, 
had not Woodby inthe fulness of his exultation insisted 
upon his staying to take some luncheon before he re- 
sumed his walk, to which Abel, not knowing how to 
(To be continued.) 
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CHe Hiterarp Omnibus, 


PHILADELPHIA, APRIL 14, 1837. 


Handy Andy.—We had this interesting personage 
booked and in type for continuation in our present num- 
-ber, but our Omnibus will not hold every thing, and 
Andy was fain to give up his seat to Abel Allnutt. We 
shall provide him a top place at our next stage, and these 
two agreeable passengers will jog on together. 


The Times.—If any thing is proved by the late dis- 
astrous state of the times in the mercantile world, it is 
that the spirit of the American, merchant is unconquer- 
able. Ruin has stared every one in the face for wecks, 
and yet all have endeavoured to keep that wolf, the 
notary, from the door. One resource after another fails, 
and yet the great mass are still on their feet. 

New York has suffered much more severely than 
Philadelphia ; if report speak truly, the amount of failures 
in the former equals the sum of sizty.five millions of dol. 
lars, or double the boasted capital of the United States 
Bank! A paper of that city last week declared that the 
number of failures that have taken place since the pre- 
sent crisis began is estimated as follows :— 


5 Foreign and Exchange Brokers, - - $15,000,000 


30 Dry Goods Jobbers, 15,000,000 
16 Commission Shoe and Clothing Houses, 7,000,000 
28 Real Estate Speculators, - 20,000,000 


8 Stock Brokers, 1,000. 


6 Miscellaneous, - - 2,500,000 


93 aggregate for New York, *- $60,500,000 

“ This estimate is taken from full lists of every failure 
by name which are kept in almost every private office in 
Wall street, and almost by every private individual. It 
shows to a remarkable degree the extent of the ar ag A 
and the progress of the disorder only for New York. We 
have not enumerated the cases in New Orleans, in Phi- 
ladelphia, in Richmond, in Mobile, in Buffalo, or else- 
where, the accounts of which are coming to us in every 
mail.” 

Since the above was received we hear of many more, 
but the reports have not been quite so numerous nor so 
loud. They are feeling in our sister city the effect of 
the great fire, from which temporary relief was expe- 
rienced by the aid of the banks; but aid from that quar- 
ter does not cover real and heavy losses for any great 
length of time. The destruction of such an immense 
mass of merchandise has unquestionably reduced the 
means of her princely dealers; they have discovered that 
though their building lots were worth more than before 
the conflagration, the goods burned have to be paid for. 
The great pressure of the times added to the above cause 
has brought low many, who, eighteen months since, be- 
lieved themselves above the risk of failure. Let us 
hope that the atmosphere, after this exhibition of thunder, 
will settle down to “summer weather.” In the mean 
time, let all who can, assist to allay the excitement by 


- doing what lays in their power. 


American Bidgraphy—The seventh volume of the 
Library of American Biography, conducted by Jared 
Sparks, and published by Hilliard, Gray & Co. of Boston, 


contains the Lives of Sir William Fhigs. Isracl Putnam, 
Lucretia Marta Davidson, and David Rittenhouse; the 


latter very ably written, by Professor Renwick. The 
Memoir of Miss Davidson is a very highly pleasing 


| sketch, by the author of “ Redwood,” “ Hope Leslie,” 


&c.; it alone should make the series popular. This 
series is not among the puffed books of the day, because 
the publisher depends for a sale on its intrinsic merits ; 
it is rarely that dependence is so well placed. 

“The Memoirs of a Peeress, or the Days of Fox,” 
edited by Lady Charlotte Bury, is not worth paper and 
ink. 

Exhihition—The Artists’ Fund Society will hold an 
exhibition of original pictures on or about the 18th instant. 

The Prague company of musicians are well worth 
hearing; their next concert will be on Monday evening. 

The Effect.—The late veto of the Governor of Penn- 
sylvania, puts a stop for a twelvemonth to the extended 
ramifications of many of our internal improvements ; 
the effect will undoubtedly be to turn a large number of 
hands to seek employment in agriculture. The plough 
has been too much neglected for the spade, and the result 
is higher prices than we have ever known in a season of 
peace. Potatoes sell here for eighty cents a bushel; the 
only cheap article in our market this winter, has been 
apples, very good things in their way, but too dear to 
make into pies when lard is twenty cents a pound. 
Every vessel from Europe comes loaded with gruin, and 
to day, we see it stated that the French Barque Eu. 
phrosyne, arrived at Charleston on the Ist instant, in 
days from Caen, France, with a cargo of hay! 

When things come to the worst, they are very apt to 
take a turn, and we already see that the scarcity of 
money has reduced the prices of some articles of neces- 
sity; we hope sincerely that this spring Pennsylvania 


farmers will be enabled to get their lands tilled ; it is a 


fact, that in many sections of our country last year, 


_ labourers were not to be procured at a price that would 
' authorise their employment in furming operations. 


We learnghat the proceeds arising from the tate fair 
at the Masoni¢ Hall, fell little short of ten thousand dol- 
lars, a sum greater than was anticipated it would pro- 
duce. The ladies who had tables at the fair may felicitate 
themselves upon their successful and newly acquired skill 
as venders; and all those who put their talents and in- 


dustry into requisition in making articles for contribu. 


tion, will be gratified in knowing that their charitable 
labours have been duly rewarded, by the positive assist. 
ance they have been enabled to render an institution 
eminently useful and benevolent. 

The amount of coal shipped from Mauch Chunk up to 
the 7th inst. was 1340 tons. 

Notwithstanding the west is filled with specie, it 
appears the Monroe Bank of Michigan has suspended 
payments of this article for sixty days! 

The building No. 20 Old Levee ‘street, New Orleans, 
together with several adjoining buildings, was destroyed 
by fire on the 2d inst, 


ever occurred to mar the satisfaction created by the aye, 


The dry goods store, No. 345 North Second street 
Tammany, was entered on Monday morning before — 
break, and goods to a considerable amount taken, 7 
though there is a watchman’s box immediately Opposite 
hl store, the burglars succeeded in escaping with their 

ty. 

Truat or Ratusun.—This case was committed to 
jury on Monday evening, the 3d inst., and on the 
morning at nine o’clock they came into court and said 
they could not agree. At the request of the judge they 
again retired, but soon after returned with the same 
report, and were discharged, Of course there must be g 
new trial. It is reported that when the jury first 
in, 7 were for acquittal and 5 for conviction; and that 
on their second coming in, the numbers were, 9 for ac. 
quittal and 3 for conviction. 

Gas Licut.—The principal streets of the city of Pitt, 
burgh were illuminated with gas for the first time, om 
Wednesday evening last. The ‘Times says; “ The |j 
diffused was pure and brilliant; and no accident what. 


cessful operation of this important addition to our 
improvements. A number of stores were hand 

lit up, and the Exchange Hotel, which was lighted by to 
less than seventy burners, presented a very brilliant ap, 
pearance, attracting a large number of admiring spect, 
tors.” 


Fires Rior Battimore.—The Baltimore 
Chronicle of Monday says, “ About half past one o’clogk, 
yesterday, a fire broke out in M’Clellan’s alley, whieh 
was extinguished, we believe, without doing muck 
damage—and about eight o’clock in the evening, a houge 
in Bridge street was discovered to be on fire, and eon, 
sumed before the flames could be arrested. In this lap 
ter case, as we learn, a person was seriously injured by 
the explosion of a quantity of gunpowder on the premises, 
We wish that we could here close the notice of these 
events. Reserving for an occasion when we may have 
more leisure, the expression of that indignation which is 
felt throughout the community, we have now only time 
to say, that the quiet of the sabbath was profanely broken 
and the peace of the city disturbed by a succession of 
disgraceful riots, in which a number of persons were 
most dangerously injured, and which it required the show 
of military furce to suppress,” 

M. Pirrel, an inhabitant of Rouen, France, lately re. 
ceived a challenge, and the letter falling into the hands 
of his wife, a beautiful woman of about 26 years of age, 
she fell senseless on the ground, and died in two days in 
great agony of mind. M. Pirrel was so deeply affected 
that he lost his reason and is now in a lunatic asylum. 

Tue Growina Crors.—The Hagerstown (Maryland) 
Toreh Light states that the wheat crop of Washington 
county is generally very unpromising, and that * in man 
instances farmers believe thut they will not reap a3 m 
as they sowed.”—We should remember, however, that a 
large proportion of the wheat crop was late sowed, and 
that, as the present is quite a backward spring, it is im- 
possible for wheat fields, under such circumstances, to 
look well at this time. A few weeks or even days of 
warm, “ growing” weather, may work a great change im 
the aspect of the wheat and rye crops. 

Larner Importations or Grain.—It appears, from re. 
turns, that there were imported into New York during 
the months of February and Mareh, 702,700 bushels of 
foreign wheat, and 252,500 bushels of rye. In a week 
or two more we shall begin to receive largely of flour 
from the west, by the canal and river—and prices will go 
lower. Some few thousand barrels have already arrived. 

Traveting.—The Baltimore and Washington Rail. 
Road Company have fixed the hours of departure to cor. 
respond with the arrival of the Potomac boat at Wash- 
ington and the Philadelphia boat at Baltimore. ‘Thusa 
traveller going north, will leave Richmond at 4 A. M, 
and reach Baltimore by half past seven the same evens 
ing, and Philadelphia the next day, by 2 P.M. ts 

reach Washington by 7 P. M., Fredericksburgh by half 
past 10 A. M., and Richmond at 3 P. M., the next day. 

The Natchez (Miss.) Herald states that the brokers 
who have any money left, “sell it in Natchez, on good 
endorsed notes, at seven per cent. per month.” Business 
men (says the same paper) of course will give no such 
prices, as they may as well be ruined by a failure as by 
the equally sure operation of exorbitant interest. é 

The following observations, also by the Herald, give 
utterance to the feelings which the occasion is calculated 
to excite in all who are capable of sympathising in the 
weal or wo of their fellow-creatures : y 

“ There should be, throughout our whole community,a 
spirit of kindness and forbearance. The secure should 
look into, and prop the fortunes of the tottering. Union 
is strength. It is incredible through what pecuniary dif 
ficulties a united community may be proudly borne, 
without a loss of credit, or a ruinous sacrifice of pro 


perty.” 


From the New York papers. 

On Saturday forenoon, two young men, named 
McLaughlin, brothers, who occupied a stable in partner. 
ship, between Eighth and Ninth streets, quarreled about 
which of them should give some oats to their horses, 
when one of them seized an axe and felled his brother te 
the earth, inflicting such a dreadful wound upon his 
head, that it is expected he cannot recover. The wou 
ed man was conveyed to Bellevue Hospital, and the frat 
ricide to the cell of a prison. 

On Saturday, asa clerk of Arthur Tappan & Co. was 
going to the bank of the firm, a villain snatched the 
book from him and decamped. It contained $3,500 in 
bank bills, besides a number of checks. A reward of 
$500 is offered for the apprehension of the thief, and the 
recovery of the property. 

SreamBoat Racinc.—On Saturday, Mr. Brown the 
roner, held an inquest at the city hospital on the body 0 
John Kearney, whose death was caused by the late acct 
dent on board the steamboat Novelty. No evidence was 
adduced except the written pw | of a man named 
Foley, who is confined in the hospital. It sets forth y 
the deceased was engaged in making fires on board 
Novelty, on Wednesday last, when one of her chambers 
containing the steam barst and dreadfully scalded the de- 
ceased, the deponent, and another man, who is so injured 
as to be unable to give testimony. Verdict, that the de- 
ceased came to his death from the bursting of one of 
chambers of the steamboat Novelty, while racing with the 
Erie. 


LATEST FROM FRANCE. 


New York, April 10.—The packet ship Sully, Lines, 
arrived yesterday morning from Havre, whence she 
sailed on the 11th March, 

The money market was very tight in France; the cot 
ton market was dull, and had declined two centimnes pet 


und. 

PerThe Sully has brought 608,000 francs in gold, part of 
the French indemnity, to the Bank of America. ee 
Our Paris pupers are no later than to the 8th Mai 

which contain no political news of importance. | 
Messrs. Wells & Green, of Paris, had issued a circular 

stating that no orders would be received by them 

accompanied with funds,— Advocate. 
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